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School Surgery to it when at rest. It should always be remembered 


BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (LOND.), C.S.S. (CAMB.), 
Vice-President of the British Medical Association, 
XII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 


DisLOCATIONS are terms which are applied to displace- 
ments of the bones which go to form a joint when the 
natural position of a bone to its fellow is altered, and 
the joint between them rendered useless. They may 
be simple, as when there is no other damage than a 
more or less severe rupture of the surrounding liga- 
ments (as the bands which connect them together are 
called), or they may be associated with fracture of 
some of the bony structures which enter into the for- 
mation of the joint. 

A dislocation is said to be complete when the end of 
the bone is altogether separated from its fellow which 
made up the joint. It is écomplete when it is a partial 
dislocation only. Dislocations are of very frequent 
occurrence amongst schoolboys. They are generally 
caused by sudden falls or severe blows, so that the 
force of a muscle or the direction of the blow is sud- 
denly brought to bear upon the head of the bone, 
deflecting it in a direction in which there is not suffi- 
cient strength in the envelopes to resist the force. 
The head of the bone is in consequence forced out of 
its socket or resting-place. They are simple when 
there is no injury inflicted upon the surrounding skin 
or muscles. They are compound when the integu- 
ments are torn, and there is blood effused externally 
through an open wound. They may be associated 
with fracture, the bone itself being broken either in 
its shaft or immediately into the joint: these latter, 
when compound—that is, when the interior of the 
joint communicates with the external air—are always 
of most serious consequence. 

There are some general symptoms which belong to 
all dislocations, such as pain more or less severe, 
according to the extent of the luxation, the injury to 
the -soft parts, and the sensitiveness of the patient. 
The limb cannot be moved, or if it is moveable it is 
very painful to move it. There is a depression in one 
place and an unusual lump in another. The position 
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of the limb is different to that which is natural_ 
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that dislocations are, more common among children 
as a result of a particular fall or injury. A similar fall 
or injury is more likely to be accompanied by fracture 
in old people. ‘This arises from the fact that the 
bones are more brittle in age than in youth. They 
have more of the lime salts and fatty matter in their 
composition, with less gelatine, whilst the opposite 
holds among the young. Dislocations occur most fre- 
quently in the following order :—7Zhe Shoulder ; the 
Wrist, Fingers, and Thumb ; the Ankle ; the Elbow ; the 
Collar-bone ; the Hip; the Knee and Knee-cap ; the Jaw. 
There are some minor forms which are very infrequent, 
and some more serious, as when a vertebra, or one of 
the bones of the neck or back, is displaced. In the 
latter case it is usually accompanied by immediate 
death, and need not be considered here. -The treat- 
ment in all kinds of dislocation is more or less similar 
in some of their parts, so that a few general directions 
may be given. The cardinal line is’ that ‘all disloca- 
tions should be reduced as quickly as possible. A 
luxation which has existed five minutes only is a trifle 
compared with a similar case in which the dislocation 
has been unreduced for twelve hours. Every hour 
during which the bone remains out of place increases 
the mischief ; inflammation arises, and with it a ten- 
dency to spasm, and to tension in the surrounding 
muscles. Reduce the dislocation if possible before the 
patient recovers from the shock of the accident ; it is 
an easy thing to do if done at once ; it becomes very 
serious if it be left for some time unreduced. The 
reduction may be effected by any one if it is recog- 
nised immediately and the right course adopted : but if 
left until to-morrow, it is only the surgeon who will be 
likely to recognise it or able to reduce it. 

Dislocation of the Shoulder.—This may take place in 
three different directions. The head of the bone may 
be thrust forward upon the chest, or backward on the 
shoulder-blade, or downwards into the arm-pit. The 
elbow cannot be brought close to the side without very 
severe pain. ‘There is a cavity where the roundness 
of the shoulder should be, and the outline is too 
square. If the head of the bone is forward, it will be 
felt as a lump on the front of the ribs; or, if back- 
ward, upon the shoulder-blade, the head is felt as a ball 
upon the bone, or it may have disappeared into the arm- 
pit. This latter is the most painful form, for the head of 
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the bone j is pressing upon the nerves and blood-vessels 
which supply the limb. ‘These dislocations are easily 
distinguished in the thin boy, but not always so in the 
muscular or fat boy. If the dislocation is recognised 
at once, any one may easily reduce it by placing the 
patient in the recumbent position on the ground, then 
pulling off his boot, sitting by the side of the patient 
on the side which is injured, and placing the foot in 
the arm-pit, and forcibly pulling at the elbow down- 
wards with both hands towards the feet of the patient. 
The head of the bone will go into its socket with a 
snap, and the patient will be comparatively comfort- 
able at once. If this is effected immediately after the 
accident, there is no occasion for the jack-towel or 
other ligatures which are suggested in some popular 
manuals. The operator’s foot in the arm-pit and a 
strong grasp of the injured arm at the elbow, with trac- 
tion firmly and continuously applied, will reduce the 
dislocation in a very short time, unless the head of the 
bone or the socket of the shoulder-blade are broken. 
In such cases the attendance of the surgeon must be 
sought before the reduction will be effected ; but this 
kind of fracture, though common to old people, is 
unusual to children. As soon as the reduction is 
effected, the arm should be put into a sling, which may 
consist of a silk handkerchief hung round the neck, 
only just supporting the fore-arm and wrist, and keep- 
ing the arm closely to the side. It is not necessary to 
place a pad in the arm-pit, and bandages are not 
required, provided the arm is not raised. 

Dislocation of the Wrist and Fingers.—The wrist 
may be dislocated either forward or backward. It is 
seen at once by the position of the hand. Grasp the 
hand firmly, and let an assistant take the arm at the 
elbow and each pull gently but steadily in opposite 
directions. ‘The limb resumes its natural shape, It 
should then be placed upon a pillow, the patient 
sitting at a table until a proper cradle is prepared 
for it. ‘This may consist of an old book-cover, a piece 
of pasteboard, or bit of the leather of an old saddle 
(pig’s skin), or a piece of gutta-percha. It should be 
put in hot water so as to completely soften it, then 
cover it with cotton wadding, and placing the injured 
limb upon it, mould it to the arm from the elbow to 
the knuckles, turning it round the outer side so as to 
form a kind of spout, in which it may rest when the 
limb is placed in a sling; bind it loosely on with a 
linen bandage, and allow it to dry without changing 
the position of the arm. It must not be put on too 
tightly, or it will have to be removed on account of 
the natural swelling which will take place. ‘The same 
course should be taken with individual fingers ; but in 
that case it is not necessary to do more than envelope 
the finger and its neighbour, leaving the wrist free. 
There may be much difficulty in reducing dislocation 
of the thumb, unless it is done immediately. A 
surgeon will have to be summoned and chloroform 
probably administered before a satisfactory reduction 
can be effected. Dislocation of the ankle is some- 
what similar to that of the wrist, but it is usually some- 
thing more. ‘There are three bones contained in its 
formation. It is a common thing for the bones at the 
wrist to be broken in old people and to simulate dis- 
location ; the rule will generally be fracture at the 
wrist in the aged, but dislocation in children from a 
similar accident ; but dislocation at the ankle always 
has more or less of fracture in it, and should be treated, 
if possible, by a surgeon from the first. ‘There may be 











displacement in four directions, backwards, forwards, 
inward, or outward. The lateral dislocations will be 
self-evident, but the anterior or posterior are more 
difficult to distinguish, the heel being more prominent 
than usual, or less so, with great pain on the least 
movement being attempted. These symptoms will be 
sufficient to excite suspicion as to its nature, and 
should lead the principal to seek for surgical aid at once. 

Dislocation of the Elbow.—Three bones enter into 
the formation of this joint, and like the ankle it may 
be dislocated in four directions, and will require 
skilled aid to effect its. reduction, as it is often asso- 
ciated with fracture, and is a very serious injury. 

Dislocation of the Collar Bone can scarcely be 
treated without skilled surgical assistance. There may 
be dislocation either at the shoulder or at the internal 
extremity of the bone where it rests upon the breast- 
bone. In either case it will be requisite to follow the 
directions of a skilful surgeon as to bandages and posi- 
tion, although if reduced by pulling the shoulder out- 
wards immediately, it may slip into its place and re- 
main there, provided the arm and shoulder are fixed 
in that position and are not moved again for some 
time, a pad being placed in the armpit, and the arm 
bandaged to the sides. 

Dislocation of the Hip is a very serious injury, but if 
recognised quickly it may be reduced by a non-surgical 
hand, and the patient saved much suffering. A 
trifling injury sometimes seems to produce the de- 
formity which results from it. The limb is shortened, 
the knee stands forward, and the toes rest upon the 
instep of the other foot. It is manifest when the 
patient stands erect. A jack-towel or some similar 
article should be passed between the thighs, and 
fastened securely above the head to something which 
will give fair purchase ; another towel is passed round 
the thigh above the knee, and secured with clove hitch 
or sailor’s knot, and the other end of the second 
towel being placed round the shoulders of the surgeon, 
he places his heel in the groin, and grasping the limb, 
guides it as he makes extension until it goes into its 
socket with an audible snap. Every minute which 
elapses after the injury before reduction is effected 
adds materially to the pain to the patient and trouble 
in effecting reduction. 

Dislocation of the Knee.—This accident takes place 
in different directions, and considerable force is re- 
quired to overcome it, which must be directed by a 
skilled hand. It is not a very common occurrence, 
but dislocation of the knee-cap is not uncommon. 
The little bone which lies in front of the knee-joint 
may be dislocated to the right or left, and when 
recognised immediately may be easily reduced by 
pressing suddenly upon the edge of the bone to the 
outer side of the joint, so as to press down the outer 
side, and at the same time tilt up the inner edge, and 
when the muscles attached to its upper border will 
bring it into position. If this does not effect the pur- 
pose aimed at, the leg of the patient, who is to lie on 
his back, must be bent as far as possible towards the 
face, when the leg should be suddenly bent back upon 
the thigh till the heel comes near to the hip. The 
operator presses the rim of the bone as he quickly 
straightens the leg again. 

All dislocations require rest ; warm applications to 
soothen the joint ; no tight bandages should ever be 
used, but only those appliances which give gentle 
support. 
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Dislocation of the Jaw is very alarming, but soon 
remedied if it is recognised at once. The victim finds 
himself in a moment after gaping, or a blow, with the 
mouth wide open and incapable of speech. He 
can only indicate its nature by signs. The operator 
seats the patient in a low chair, and wrapping 
some leather or other tough material around his 
thumbs, stands before the patient, and placing the 
thumbs as far back as possible on the back of the 
lower jaw, he depresses the jaw by pressing upon the 
back teeth ; at the same time presses the jaw forward 
with the fingers under the chin. If the thumbs are not 
fully protected they will be severely bitten as the jaw 
closes, but the deformity is at once remedied. It is 
very likely to recur in those who have been once sub- 
ject to it. The use of chloroform enables a skilled 
hand to reduce some kinds of dislocations much more 
satisfactorily than used to be the case ; but its use for 
such a purpose can only be made by a surgeon. 

Fractures, or Broken Bones.—There are some gene- 
ral directions regarding fractions which should be 
known to all persons having the care of children. 

It would be a great advantage if ambulance classes 
were made a part of the work of school life, so that 
children might be taught some of those common- 
sense rules which, if always carried out, would diminish 
the incidence of misfortune by reducing it to its first 
consequences. It is very usual if a person steps 
off a curb, or falls downstairs, or from a tree, for the 
bystanders to endeavour to put him on his legs again. 
They take hold of him anywhere, perhaps by the arm, 
which may be broken ; or lift him up by the shoulders, 
when, if his thigh be damaged, they complete the 
fracture, which may have been only partial ; or they try 
to make him stand, and a splinter from a broken bone 
in the leg at once pierces through the skin, and makes 
a simple fracture into a compound one. By this 
means a comparatively trivial accident becomes a 
very dangerous one, and limb or life may be lost by 
the injudicious action of ignorant friends in thus 
trying to help an injured person to stand up. The 
first thing to be done when an accident happens is to 
keep the patient in the recumbent position until the 
nature of his injury is manifest ; advise him to be still, 
and to indicate the part which is damaged. Limbs may 
be straightened by extending them, but in no case 
should any course be taken which may lead to 
shortening, and caré should always be taken to prevent 
the completion of a fracture. A so-called green-wood 
fracture is easily kept in position. It is like a piece of 
green wood, it is still in apposition in some of its 
parts, and can only require lateral support to keep it 
in proper position, and. will not shorten. When it is 
the leg or the thigh which is damaged, this rule is 
especially necessary to be observed : do as is generally 
done with horses when they fall upon a city pavement ; 
keep the head down, until arrangements have been 
made for his safe transport by stretcher to his home. 
He must be raised very carefully to get the stretcher 
underneath him. First roll him on one side, and 
place one edge of the stretcher beneath him, and then 
roll him back very gently ; or, if it be the thigh which 
is broken, lift him by the shoulders and the knees, 
keeping the latter close together, the legs bent 
upon the thighs, and with a roll of clothes beneath 
them, so that legs hook over the roll, and prevent 
shortening as much as possible. If it be the leg 
which is broken the limb should be placed upon a 





pillow or some other soft material, raised a few inches 
by it, and the foot secured so as not to allow it to roll 
to the right or to the left. A soft pillow is the best 
adjunct ; when it cannot be obtained, some hay or 
green grass arranged as a bed will effect the object 
aimed at. 

Fractures are—1. Simple ; 2. Compound ; 3. Com- 
minuted. ‘They are simple when there is no outward 
damage to skin; compound when the bone pierces 
through the outer skin ; and comminuted when the 
bone is broken into several pieces. It is very im- 
portant to keep the malpositions which attend a frac- 
ture within the smallest possible compass, to prevent 
shortening, and on no account put on any kind of 
bandages too tightly. A bone is generally known to 
be broken by the grating feeling which arises from the 
broken ends rubbing together, and which are quite 
different to any other feeling which can be conveyed 
to the hand of the operator. This sound is called a 
crepitus, and is quite distinctive. A broken bone 
should be straightened by extending the lower end 
until the original shape of the limb is restored. It 
should be secured upon or within a pillow in the case 
of the leg, or with soft pads in the case of the arm, 
until a surgeon can take charge of it. In compound 
fracture it is best to cover up the wound as quickly as 
possible with carbolised oil, so as to keep it from con- 
tact with the external air; to wrap it up in its own 
blood, and prevent, as far as possible, the movement 
of the limb until it has been properly secured. 

In Fracture of the Ribs the treatment consists in 
passing a flannel bandage round the chest, so as to 
limit the movement of the ribs, and compel the 
diaphragm (that is, the muscle between the chest and 
the abdomen) to do most of the work of respiration. 
The accident is recognised by the sharp pain on in- 
spiration, giving rise to difficulty of breathing imme- 
diately after a fall or blow. 

In Fracture of the Thigh—a misfortune which may 
happen to children with brittle bones—the patient 
should be kept on his back, with a bolster or some 
similar firm support under both knees, which should 


be secured together until the surgeon has arranged a 


proper bed. Compound comminuted fractures must 
be treated by the surgeon as soon as possible. 

In closing the second series of instructions to 
teachers on medical subjects, it will be manifest that 
it is necessarily superficial in many parts, it being only 
possible to indicate the nature of an injury, without 
further instructions. Some of the deficiencies on 
strictly medical points will be remedied in the subse- 
quent numbers of the Practical ‘TEACHER, under 
the head of ‘ The Teacher’s Health.’ 
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Anecdotal Natural Ristory. 


BY REY, J. G. WOOD, M.A, F.LS, 
Author of * Homes without Hands,’ ‘ Nature's Teachings,’ etc. 
AND THEODORE WOOD, 
Joint Author of ‘ The Field Naturalists Handbook,’ 
No. XXIV.—THE MARSUPIALS. 
Part III. 


ESEMBLING the rodents in so wonderful a de- 
gree that the presence of the marsupial pouch 
alone prevents it from being ranked with those animals, 
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the Wombat, or Australian Badger (Phascolomys 
ursinus) deserves more than a mere passing mention. 

There are few creatures which appear more out of 
place in the situation assigned to them in the order of 
nature than this curious quadruped, which approaches 
so closely to the beaver in its structural characteristics 
that only a very careful examination could relegate it 
to its true position in the animal world. Not the 
slightest resemblance in outward form can we trace 
between the wombat and the animals which precede 
and follow it in the natural order, while the difference 
in habits is perhaps even more strongly marked. There 
can scarcely be a greater contrast than between the 
swift and agile movements of the kangaroos and the 
bandicoots and the deliberate ungainly pace of the 
wombat, whose heavy body and short limbs allow it to 
travel only by means of a slow and awkward waddle. 
And yet the presence of the marsupium indicates with 
certainty the true position of the animal in the scale of 
creation, and we can only wonder at the strange and 
at present inexplicable transitions which are found 
between the members of this curious group. 

At first sight it bears a curious resemblance 
to the capybara of tropical America, although the 
wombat is essentially an inhabitant of the land, and 
the capybara passes much of its time in the water. The 
webbed feet of the former would, of course, distinguish 
it at once to a practised eye, but, as we shall presently 
see, the marsupials have their aquatic type, and pro- 
duce an animal which is almost as much at home in the 
water as is the beaver itself. 

According to the natives, the wombat, although no 
swimmer and never voluntarily seeking the water, does 
not fear it. 

Not being a very intellectual animal, it can only ac- 
commodate one idea at a time in its brain. So, if it 
intends to make a journey, and should happen to come 
upon a river, it is not in the least disconcerted. In- 
stead of being baffled by the river it goes straight into 
it, walks along the bed of the stream, and emerges on 
the other side. 

If this be the case—and, as a rule, the natives are 
always right in their statements about wild animals— 
the wombat must possess, like the hippopotamus, the 
elephant, the whale, and the seal, the power of con- 
tracting its body so as to render itself heavier than 
water. 

The wombat is spread over the greater portion of 
Australia, and is in some request for the sake of its 
flesh, which, although flavoured by a slight taint of 
musk, is yet considered to be tolerably ood. Itisnot 
a large animal, the total length being about three feet, 
of which the head occupies some seven inches. The 
tail is scarcely visible, never exceeding half-an-inch in 
length. The fur, which is of a very hard and coarse 
quality, is grey, mottled with black and white, and 
changing to white upon the lower parts of the body. 

The internal structure is very remarkable, no less 
than fifteen, and in some exceptional cases sixteen, 
pairs of ribs being found, only six of which reach the 
breast-bone. 

As is the case with many of the smaller marsupials, 
the wombat possesses a remarkably mild and placid 
ar oe and will even allow itself to be captured 
without displaying any signs of anger. It is easily 
tamed, and seems at once to become reconciled to its 
new existence, seldom making any attempt at escape. 

Gentle as it is at ordinary times, however, the wom- 





bat is yet subject to occasional gusts of rage, during 
the continuance of which it becomes a somewhat 
dangerous antagonist, capable of inflicting rather severe 
wounds with its sharp claws and teeth. These out- 
bursts of anger, however, are generally of very rare 
occurrence, the wombat appearing as a rule to be one 
of the most apathetic animals upon the face of the 
earth, 

In spite of its numbers, the wombat is not very often 
seen, except by those who go out in search of it, as it 
is strictly nocturnal in its habits, and seldom or never 
makes its appearance until darkness has fairly set in. 
During the daytime it conceals itself in long and deep 
burrows, which it excavates for itself by means of the 
sharp and powerful claws with which the fore-feet are 
provided. To such a depth are these tunnels sunk 
that even the natives themselves will seldom attempt 
to dislodge a wombat from his residence. 

It is probable that the extreme length of these bur- 
rows is owing to the sensitive nature of the animal 
where heat and cold are concerned, the latter appearing 
to affect it to a wonderful degree. 

This instinctive habit of burrowing renders it unsuit- 
able for domestication. If it be placed in a yard 
paved so firmly that the creature cannot make a 
burrow, its natural conditions of life are altered, and, 
though it may live, it cannot be happy. It wants to 
burrow just as the skylark wants to soar and the swallow 
wants to emigrate, and neither of these creatures can 
be happy if their mode of life be forcibly altered. 

In more than one instance, a tamed wombat has con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of its keepers and to 
make a burrow. Following its instinct, it makes the 
burrow of very great length and depth, and when it 
passes underneath houses, as it has repeatedly done, 
the stability of these premises is seriously endangered. 

The reader will remember that the natives rather 
shrink from the task of unearthing a wombat. To 
those who are acquainted with the habits of the 
aborigines, this statement means much. 

There is no such accomplished digger in the world 
as your Australian ‘ black-fellow.’ 

Given a hole to be dug—dimensions and depth of 
no consequence—armed simply with a stick pointed 
and charred in the fire, the ‘ black fellow’ will utterly 
vanquish the finest English ‘ navvy,’ armed with pick- 
axe and shovel of the best make. The civilized man, 
plus his civilized implements, has to yield before a 
naked black savage and a stick. If the task were re- 
versed, and an embankment had to be thrown up on 
level ground, the savage would be nowhere in compari- 
son with the navvy. 

But the very fact that the aborigines, who can 
burrow almost as fast as if they were moles, hesitate 
about attacking the stronghold of the wombat, speaks 
volumes for the tremeridous burrowing powers possessed 
by the latter. 

In spite of the difficulty of keeping the animal above 
ground, some twenty examples have been maintained 
in the Zoological Gardens, being representatives of at 
least three distinct species. 

The food of the wombat appears to be entirely of a 
vegetable nature, the animal thriving in captivity upon 
lettuce-leaves, cabbage-stalks, and similar articles of 
diet. For milk it always evinces a great partiality, and 
has even been known to push the covers off the vessels 
containing the coveted beverage, and to bathe in the 
milk as well as drink it. 
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Geological researches in New Holland have resulted 
in the discovery of the fossil remains of an animal 
closely allied to the wombat, but which, when living, 
must have almost equalled the hippopotamus in dimen- 
sions. It is therefore, to say the least, probable that 
further investigations would result in the discovery of 
the remains of many species now extinct which would 
tend to throw some light upon this remarkable group 
of animals. 


THE curious ‘little Bandicoots (Perameles), easily 
a by their rat-like aspect, are next upon our 

t. 

The mode of progress adopted bythese little creatures 
is very strange, consisting of a curious mixture of run- 
ning and leaping, caused by the peculiar structure of 
the legs and feet. Notwithstanding this apparently 
awkward gait, however, the bandicoots can attain a 
tolerably high rate of speed, the more remarkable when 
the small size of the animals is taken into account. 

The most interesting of these animals is the long- 
nosed bandicoot (Perameles nasuta), so called from the 
peculiar formation of the snout, which strongly reminds 
one of the shrew-mice of our own country, being pro- 
longed in a precisely similar manner. ‘The feet are 
armed with long and powerful claws, by the aid of 
which the animal is enabled to dig for the roots, etc., 
upon which it feeds. The fur is of a pale brown hue, 
pencilled with black upon the upper portions of the 
body, and merging into white upon the lower surface. 
The total length of the animal is about twenty-one 
inches, five of which are occupied by the tail. 

The diet of the long-nosed bandicoot is stated to 
be entirely of a vegetable character, and to consist 
chiefly of the roots which it extracts from the 
ground by means of its long and powerful claws. That 
these roots form the major portion of its food we can 
hardly doubt, but it seems more than probable that 
this vegetable diet is largely qualified by the worms, 
grubs, etc., turned up by the animal while digging, a 
conjecture borne out by the shrew-like appearance of 
the head. 

One curious species is appropriately called the 
Rabbit-eared Bandicoot (Perameles lagotis). 

Several examples of this animal have been kept in 
- the Zoological Gardens, and never failed to attract 
attention. Their long, semi-transparent ears, and their 
peculiar tripping gait, which really looked like affecta- 
tion personified, distinguished the little creatures from 
their surroundings. 


THE pretty little Cheropus (Cheropus castanotis) is 
evidently closely allied to the bandicoots, from which 
it differs chiefly in the formation of the fore-paws, 
which bear a curiously close resemblance to those of 
the swine. These feet are formed with two toes only, 
each of which is armed with a hoof-like claw, the 
result being a wonderfully exact likeness in miniature 
to the foot of the pig. 

The cheropus is a native of New South Wales, 
inhabiting the thick and tangled vegetation popularly 
known as ‘scrub? It is a rather curious animal in 
appearance, possessing, although in a less striking 
degree, the elongated snout of the long-nosed bandi- 
coot, while the ears are of enormous dimensions in 
comparison with the size of the body. ‘The fur, which 
is of a remarkably woolly texture, is of a pale brown 
hue, fading almost to white upon the lower parts of the 





body. It is but a small animal, being about equal 
size to the ordinary English rabbit. 

By way of a habitation, the cheropus constructs a 
rather elaborate nest of grass and leaves, generally 
selecting the base of some bush as the situation for its 
domicile. The little animal appears to take the 

eatest pains to conceal its abode from all excepting 
itself, and generally succeeds so well in its endeavour 
that none but a practised eye can detect the hidden 
nest. 


SEEMING to be the principal marsupial representative 
of the carnivora, the Tasmanian Wolf (/aracyon 
cynocephalus) next claims our notice. 

This animal really presents a wonderfully wolf-like 
appearance, and well deserves its popular title. 

Even the feet are formed in precisely the same 
manner as are those of the animals of the dog family, 
being furnished with short and blunt claws only, and 
therefore not suited for climbing trees, as are those of 
most of the previously described marsupials, Indeed, 
but for the tail, which is long and tapering, the 
Tasmanian wolf might really be imagined to belong 
to the group of animals from which it derives its title. 

The nature of the food of this animal is at once 
evident from the structure of the teeth, which are 
sharp and pointed just as are those of the carnivora 
themselves. Yet the animal is by no means as pre- 
daceous as might be expected, seeking its prey chiefly 
among the smaller animals, molluscs, and even 
insects. The sea-shore appears to furnish it with a 
large proportion of its food, the mussels, crabs, and 
other small creatures so plentiful upon the coast 
seeming to form a very favourite article of diet. 

Few things in the way of food, however, seem to 
come amiss to the Tasmanian wolf, which has even 
been known to swallow the echidna itself, in spite of 
the sharply-pointed spines which radiate upon all sides 
of the body. The duckbill, too, often falls a victim to 
its attacks, notwithstanding its powers of swimming, 
and the long and tortuous burrow in which it makes its 
habitation. 

Nor does the Tasmanian wolf despise larger game, 
contriving to capture the bush kangaroo in spite of its 
superior speed and activity. The flocks, too, of the 
settlers frequently suffer very severely from its attacks, 
so much so that many of the earlier colonists found it 
an utter impossibility to preserve their herds until the 
Tasmanian wolves had been driven from the neigh- 
bourhood. And this proved by no means an easy task, 
for, eveh when the greater number of the destructive 
animals had been killed, the remainder used to prowl 
round the settlements, in order to pick up any 
straggling animal that might fall in their way. 

At the present time, owing to ‘the constant per 
secution to which it has naturally been subjected, the 
Tasmanian wolf is a comparatively scarce animal, and 
is seldom seen except in those retired districts in which 
it has taken refuge. It seems principally to abound 
upon the summits of the western mountains, at an 
elevation of three or four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and appears to thrive in its lofty haunts, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the climate during 
the greater part of the year. 

Like most of the marsupials, the Tasmanian wolf is 
a nocturnal animal, concealing itself during the day- 
time in some deep crevice in the rocks to which the 
detested light cannot penetrate. In this gloomy 
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retreat are produced the young, usually three or four 
in number, which are there secure from the attacks of 
almost any enemy until they are sufficiently strong to 
care for themselves. 

In point of size, the Tasmanian wolf is about equal 
to an ordinary jackal, attaining to an average length of 
about four feet, fifteen’ or sixteen inches of which are 
occupied by the tail. It is said, however, that some 
specimens are of far larger dimensions, six feet being 
mentioned by some writers as a not unusual length. 
The marking of the fur is rather striking, the ground- 
colour being a greyish-brown, while a series of black 
stripes cross the back from the shoulders to the root 
of the tail. These stripes, which are small and narrow 
at first, gradually increase in length until they reach 
the haunches, diminishing again as they approach the 
tail. On account of these stripes, the animal is often 
known by the title of Zebra Wolf. 

The marsupial bones are not developed in this ani- 
mal, their position being only indicated by cartilage. 


Ferocious alike in aspect and in disposition, few 
animals better deserve their popular title than the 
Tasmanian Devil (Diadolus [or agai ursinus). 
Utterly unamenable to kindness, the animal seems to 
be one of the very few which are hopelessly untame- 
able, flying even at the very hand which supplies it 
with food. Nor does its appearance belie its cha- 
racter, for it is as savage-looking a creature as can well 
be imagined. 

Jet black in general hue, the body is marked here and 
there with spots and dashes of white, which afford 
a very striking contrast to the sombre ground-colour 
of the rest of the fur. Across the breast runs a white 
mark, varying considerably in size and shape in diffe- 
rent individuals, while a second similar, although 
smaller, patch is generally to be found near the base 
of the tail. Behind the eyes is placed a tuft of very 
long hairs, while a second is found immediately above 
them. 

The animal is of a rather clumsy build, and, ex- 
cept when under the influence of its easily-aroused 
passions, is generally very sluggish in its movements. 
It is not a very large animal, being very short-legged, 
and averaging about twenty-eight inches in total 
length, of which the tail occupies one-fourth. 

Notwithstanding its small size, however, the Tas- 
manian devil is almost as destructive as the last-named 
animal, its extreme ferocity appearing to compensate 
for its inferiority in size and strength. Farmyards 
suffer greatly from its depredations, which are of 
almost nightly occurrence until it is driven from the 
neighbourhood. Indeed, the animal appears to pos- 
sess one good quality, namely, that its flesh is suffi- 
ciently tender and well-flavoured to be in some request, 
and is by some even considered as a dainty. 

In captivity it is a treacherous sort of creature. 
Nowhere are animals treated more lovingly than in 
the Zoological Gardens, or their instincts more’ care- 
fully studied, and consequently there are but few 
animals which are not brought to acknowledge the 
kindly influence of man. The Tasmanian devil is one 
of these beings, a fact of which I have had practical 
experience. Some years ago, being engaged in 
a series of magazine articles upon the Zoological 
Gardens, I was permitted to enter many of the 
enclosures. On one occasion I fortunately hap- 
pened to look round rather sharply, and was just 





in time to avoid a severe injury. A Tasmanian 
devil had stolen silently behind me, and had just 
got one of my ankles into its jaws. With the side 
of the other foot I caught it in the ribs and sent it 
rolling and over in a paroxysm of fury, and before it 
had recovered its feet I slipped out of the enclosure. 

The jaws of this animal, which open very far back, 
and are armed with sharp and powerful teeth, are quite 
as formidable as those of the badger, and, if possible, 
it fights even more fiercely, the passion of rage seem 
ing to be predominant in its nature, and that of fear to 
be wholly wanting. 

The Tasmanian devil usually makes its retreats in 
the thickest recesses of the forests, generally digging 
for itself a deep burrow in which it may avoid the un- 
welcome light of day. The fore-feet are admirably 
suited for these fossorial operations, as they are fur- 
nished with sharp and powerful claws, which tear up 
the earth in a wonderfully short space of time. 

The hinder-feet are formed very much like those of 
the bear, this structure giving rise to the specific title of 
ursinus. Like those animals, the Tasmanian devil 
can sit upon its hinder feet, and manipulate food, etc., 
with the fore-paws, which it uses with remarkable 
dexterity. 


THERE are many other Dasyures, of which the Com- 
mon Dasyure (Dasyurus viverrinus) will serve as a 
type. This animal, although by no means of large 
dimensions, is yet of very striking appearance, the 
dark blackish-brown fur being diversified with large 
white spots, varying in size and position in almost 
every individual. The tail, which is not prehensile, is 
moderately long, and is thickly covered with hair ; 
hence the title of Dasyurus, or ‘hairy-tailed,’ which 
has been applied to these animals. 

The dasyures are nocturnal animals, and generally 
pass the hours of daylight hidden away in the hollows 
of some decaying trees, whence they issue after night- 
fallin search of prey. ‘This consists chiefly of the 
smaller quadrupeds, birds, insects, etc., as well as of 
the various molluscs and crustacea to be found upon 
the sea-coast, which appears to be a favourite haunt of 
these animals. 

The feet of the dasyures are furnished with strong 
curved claws, which enable them to run with won- 
derful ease amongst the branches of trees. Upon 


‘the hinder paws the thumb is entirely wanting. 


In spite of its small dimensions and harmless ap- 
pearance, the little Phascogale (Phascogale penicillata) 
is one of the most destructive of all the marsupials. 
No house or farmyard is safe from its attacks, if the 
smallest aperture be left for its admission, for it con- 
trives to insinuate its body in some wonderful manner 
through an opening scarcely large enough, apparently, 
to allow even the head to pass. And, moreover, its 
scandent powers are $o great that it can ascend a per- 
pendicular wall, provided only that there be the smallest 
inequality into which the claws can be thrust. 

Once having obtained admission to a house or 
farmyard, the mischief worked by the little animal is 
almost incredible. Poultry, in particular, appear to 
suffer very greatly from its ravages, the fierce little 
creature seeming to find pleasure merely in the act 
of killing, and generally slaying far more birds than it 
can possibly devour. 

Even by man himself the phascogale is not easily 
overcome, its sharp claws being capable of inflicting 
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wounds of a severity quite disproportioned to the 
size of their owner. An unarmed man, indeed, 
although he would probably eventually prove the 
victor, would certainly suffer very severely if he were 
imprudent enough to attack one of these animals. 

The phascogale usually selects for its habitation 
the hollow trunk of some tree, in which the young 
are brought forth and nurtured. It is not so strictly 
nocturnal in its habits as are most of the marsupials, 
and, although generally preferring to seek its food 
after night has set in, is yet frequently to be noticed 
at large during the hours of daylight. 

This little animal is only seventeen inches in total 
length, of which at least half is occupied by the tail, 
so that in actual bulk it is scarcely larger than an ordi- 
nary British rat. The colour of the fur is a light grey, 
the tail, however, which is adorned for the greater 
part of its length by a fringe of long hairs, being of a 
jetty-black. Owing to the tufted tail, the animal is 
‘ often known as the Brush-tailed Phascogale. 


———— Jp —_——— 


Science Hotes. 


M. PASTEUR’S INVESTIGATIONS.—At the last 
meeting of the Academie des Sciences, in Paris, 
a paper was read by M. Pasteur, in which he 
gave an account of a remarkable series of ex- 
periments on a large scale, which completely 
establish his views as to the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion or inoculation as a preventive against sple- 
netic fever among the lower animals. Work on 
this subject, it is well known, has occupied M. 
Pasteur for many years, and his investigations 
have pointed clearly to the prevention of many 
diseases by similar means to those adopted at 
present only against smallpox. It appears from 
his paper that the farmers in the Department 
of the Eure-et-Loire were so struck with the con- 
clusive results of the experiments made in 
1880-81 on animals with regard to splenetic 
fever that they determined to try the suggested 

remedy. In the course of the past year nearly 
’ 80,000 sheep, between 4,000 and 5,000 head 
of cattle and 500 horses have been vaccinated, 
with the following results:—The number of 
sheep vaccinated within the year was 79,392. 
For the last ten years the average annual loss 
from liver rot has been 7,327, or 9 per cent. 
Since the introduction of vaccination this loss 
has been reduced to 518, or ‘65 per cent. 
Among the flocks which were only partially vac- 
cinated, there were 2,308 sheep vaccinated and 
1,659 not, and the loss among these was only 
eight among the vaccinated, while it was sixty 
among the unvaccinated sheep, making the per- 
centages respectively 35 and 37, or rather more 
than ten times as great in the lattercase. These 
sheep were brought from different parts of the 
department, and those vaccinated were fed and 
treated exactly in the same way as those not 
vaccinated, so that local causes can have played 
no part in bringing about the results. Coin- 
cidently with these experiments on the sheep, 





4,562 head of cattle were vaccinated; only 
eleven of these died from fever, so that the rate 
of mortality among them from this cause, which 
was 7 per cent. a year ago, has been brought 
down to ‘24 per cent. With regard to horses, 
the experiments were not on so large a scale, 
but 524 were treated, of which number only three 
died. These experiments clearly establish the 
value of M. Pasteur’s work, and raise it from a 
position of scientific interest to one of great 
practical importance in these days of agricultural 
depression. M. Pasteur is at present engaged 
in working out the nature of hydrophobia, with 
a view to ascertaining whether anything can be 
done to render this scourge less deadly. His 
experiments lead him to believe that one, at 
least, of the forms of rabies can be much miti- 
gated in severity. by a similar process of 
inoculation. 
* ” + * * 


A UNIFORM INTERNATIONAL MERIDIAN.— 
It is announced from the United States that the 
Government have decided to take the initiative 
in promoting measures for adopting a uniform in- 
ternational meridian. The inconvenience of the 
present system has long been felt. The English 
meridian is taken as that of Greenwich, the 
French one as that of Paris, and so on; and now 
that railways and steam navigation have so 
enormously developed, this confusion of longi- 
tude according to nationality is of the greatest 
inconvenience to commerce. There has been 
considerable stirin America upon the point both 
in commercial circles and among the learned 
societies. It is, in fact, to the latter that the 
credit is due of having brought the Government 
to the point of taking the matter up. 


KELWay’s ELECTRIC LoG.—During some 
recent trials of Kelway’s electric log on board of 
the steam-tug Pzrie,a number of runs gave a 
mean of 7'2724 knots passed over by the vessel. 
Actual measurement of the distance showed it 
to be 7'2768 knots. The electric log, therefore, 
gives an error of only ‘06 per cent., or about a 
yard in a mile, which is probably the nearest 
approach to accuracy that has ever been obtained 
by any log yet tried. 


° + . * * 


THE RENOVATION OF OLD POSTAGE STAMPS. 
—Mons, Naquet, the well-known French pro- 
fessor of chemistry, has been making experiments 
on the possibility of removing the defacing 
marks put upon stamps by the Post Office. The 
French Minister of Posts and Telegraphy has 
brought the loss to the revenue occasioned by 
such renovation before the Chamber, which has 
appointed a commission to investigate the matter, 
and M. Naquet is a member of this commission. 
His own experiments are interesting. He found 
‘that neither solution of ether, carbonic disulphide, 
boiling oil, gum, nor collodion produced any 
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effect upon the material used to deface the 
stamps. The alkalies, however, produced a 
different result. Concentrated solution of potas- 
sium, into which he dipped the stamps, made 
them almost perfectly white, but still the oblite- 
rating marks were visible. A much weaker 
solution of the same metal, however, acted on 
the defacement, and left the colour of the stamp 
almost unaltered. M. Naquet rubbed the sur- 
face of the stamps with his finger moistened 
with the alkaline liquid, and then washed them 
thoroughly in fresh water. By this means they 
were made to appear new ; in fact, so closely did 
they resemble unused ones that some which he 
used afterwards, to see if they would attract 
attention at the Post Office, escaped notice 
altogether. :; 


EXPLORATIONS IN ALASKA.—The Vossische 
Zeitung reports the return of a German traveller, 
Dr. Krause, from a journey in the Tschuktsh 
Peninsula and Alaska, undertaken at the instance 
of the Bremen Geographical Society. Dr. 
Krause crossed the Pacific with his brother from 
San Francisco in a small schooner, and landed 
in Lawrence Bayin 1881. They continued their 
explorations partly by land and partly by water 
in a whale boat, taken for the purpose, for eight 
weeks. In the winter of the same year they 
spent some time at Chilkoot, a trading port of 
the North-west Trading Company, under about 
the 59th degree of north latitude, and 135th 
degree west longitude, and during their stay a 
series of natural history and ethnographic obser- 
vations were made during excursions undertaken 
at various periods among the Thlingit Indians. 
Dr. Krause remained in Alaska till last autumn, 
returning to New York on his way back to Ger- 
many. He will shortly deliver lectures in Bre- 
men on his travels, and will exhibit the very 
fine collection of natural history specimens and 
other interesting objects which he has brought 
home with him from Alaska. 


* > . . 7 


CHEESE PREPARED FROM BEANS.—It has 
long been known that very curious, and to Euro- 
pean ideas very unattractive, viands find 
prominent places on the tables of the natives of 
China and Japan. The latest importation from 
these regions is one which may possibly com- 
mend itself more to our tastes than many of 
which we have had accounts. It isa kind of 
bean which, besides being cooked and eaten like 
other vegetables, is capable of being made into 
what is said to be very excellent cheese, possess- 
ing a very delicate flavour, which distinctly 
recalls that of Parmesan. In its composition it 
more closely resembles animal food than any 
other vegetable known to us, containing a con- 
siderable quantity of fatty matter, and much 





albumen. Besides being likely to form a part 
of our own food supply, it will afford fodder for 
horses and cows, which are said to be very fond 
of the husk. It requires for its cultivation a 
fairly high temperature and a tolerably constant 
climate, so that it is not likely to be cultivated 
in England, but the south of France seems to 
aftord a suitable home for it. 


VEGETABLE BUTTER.—Mr. N. Jepson, a pro- 
minent English vegetarian, has, in consequence 
of his unwillingness to use poor and adulterated 
animal fats for butter, sought a substance in the 
vegetable kingdom that may replace them. He 
says that he has found such a one in a composi- 
tion made as follows:—Four ounces of finest . 
Brazil nuts are pounded very fine, and, with an 
equal weight of pure olive oil, are rubbed into 
a smooth jelly. To this, eight ounces of finest 
wheat flour and a quarter of an ounce of salt are 
added, and the whole rubbed into a smooth 
paste, which can be used for butter. 


. * - * o 


THE FLATTERS’ EXPEDITION.—The sad fate 
of Colonel Flatters and his associates, who were 
engaged in the important work of surveying 
the proposed route of the trans-Saharian Rail- 
way, has been commemorated by the Paris mu- 
nicipal authorities, by the erection of a handsome 
monument in the park of Montsouris. It will 
be remembered, that while they were engaged in 
the objects of the survey, they were murdered at 
Brama with all their escort, by Tonaregs, on the 
16th of February, 1881. The monument, in ad- 
dition to the names of the members of the ill- 
fated expedition, contains the legend: ‘For 
France they braved perils and death;’ and on 
its sides are inscribed, ‘Honour and Country,’ 
and ‘ Science— Civilisation.’ 


—_—j—— 


Recent Enspection Questions, 


[The Editor respectfully solicits contributions—all of which will 
be regarded as STRICTLY PRIVATE—(0 this column. For obvious 
reasons, it cannot be stated in which district the questions have 
been set.] 


Arithmetic, 


STANDARD I. 
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STANDARD IL. 
A. B 


3659 ° 17138 
84 . 8950 


307356 Ans. 


15012 
7961 


7951 Ans. 


7)25956. 
3708 Ans. 


8188 Ans, 


8)36872, 

4609 Ans. . 
3659 
48 


175632 Ans, 





STANDARD III, 


(1) Add up £84 ros. 1o#d.; £6 17s. 84d.; 9s. 53d.; 
£8 17s. 63d. ; £905 14s. 114d. 
Ans. £1006 19s. 74d. 
(2) From £5014 178. od. take £892 18s. ro}d. 
Ans. £4121 18s. 13d. 
(3) In a battle where 50,500 soldiers were engaged, 
2927 were killed. How many survived ? 
Ans. 47,573: 
(4) Divide 793,506 by 98. Ans. 8097. 
(5) Multiply the number of days in September, 
October, and November by 106. - Ans, 9646. 


STANDARD IV, 


(1) Divide fifty-eight pounds two shillings and 
sevenpence halfpenny by fifty-nine. 
Ans. 19s. 8}d.—51. 
(2) How many boxes of sardines will it take to 
weigh 100,000 cwt., ifeach box contains 6 ozs. ? 
Ans. 29,866,666 + 4 ozs. left. 
(3) Multiply fifty-nine’ pounds fifteen shillings and 
ninepence by fifty-nine. Ans. £3527 9s. 3d. 
__ (4) There are 59 boys in a school. How much will 
it take to provide them with reading-books at 1od., 
atlases at 2s., histories at 9d., and copy-books at 24d. 
each ? Ans. £11 3s. 84d. 
(5) How many miles are there in 60,720 feet ? 
Ans. 114 miles, 


STANDARD V, 


(1) A bill :-— 4s 4. 

4 bushel of apples at 84d. per gallon =o 10 

15 dozen pears at 14d. each =I 6 

4 cwt. of grapes at 6d. per. Ib. = I ° 

Ans. £2 13 4 
(2) 78 hhd. 15 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. at #4 ros. per hhd. 
(beer measure). , Ans. £352 6s. 54d. 
[N.B.—Hogshead, being an obsolete measure, ought 
not to have been given, unless its equivalent in gallons 

(54) were also given. } 

(3) If 356 artieles cost £109 gs. 3d., how much 
must I give for 2848 ? Ans. £875 14s. 


(4) 56 yds. 2 ft. 11 in. at-2s. 3d. per yd. 
Ans. £6 8s. 24d. 





(5) A bill — 
57 pairs of boots at 15s. ro4}d. per pair 


57 ” ” gs. 11d. 9») 
500 laces at 14d. each 


(6) 47 articles at £79 15s. 10#d. each. 
Ans. £3750 7s. 14d, 


STANDARD VI, 


(1) A road 5 miles long required water-pipes laying. 
If each pipe is 6 ft. 6 in. long, and roo pipes are laid, 
what fraction of the road is left without pipes? Re- 
duce the fraction to its lowest terms, Ans. $44. 

(2) Multiply 003 by ‘039, and divide the product 
by 130. Ans. ‘0000009. 

(3) Ifa man bought 2250 oranges at 15 pence per 
score, and sold half of them at 3 for 24d., and the re- 
mainder at 9d. per doz., what did he gain? 

Ans. 7s. 9}d. 

(4) If a train travelled 34 miles 5 fur. in 5 hrs. 
20 min., how many miles would it travel in the return 
journey in 4 hrs. 10 min, ? Ans, 27945 miles. 


Mathematics. 
STAGE I, 


EUCLID I. 11 AnD 13. 


(1) Add 8a? -— 9x? + 5 + 7a?+ 4x? - 3-114". 
Ans. 4a? - 5.x? +2. 
(2) From a’ + 3a + 3a0* + & take a’ — 30%) + 3ad* + 
Ans. 64%, 


(3) +a*t — 81d by a— 30. 
Ans. a’ + 3a%) + gab? + 270 


STAGE Ill. 


EUCLID I. 37, anv II. 3 anp 6, 


= +e =II t 
(1) 


Rested 
~<+ox= 16 
9 1 7 


(2) Ja?+0° +c + 2ab + 2ac + 2b. 
Ans. J(a+6+cP=atd+e. 
(3) Find G.C.M. of «*- a and 2° + dx* — a®x — ab, 
Ans. x? - a’, 
x? — 9x + 20 
x? + 6x — 55° 


Ans. *—4., 
+11 


Ans, += 18, y=9, 





(4) Reduce to its simplest form 


Grammar. 


STANDARD IL, 


Point out the nouns in the following: ‘ James ran 
into the garden and plucked a flower for his sister 
Mary.’ 

STANDARD III. 


Nouns, verbs, and adjectives in the following : 
‘ America is only slowly recovering from the effects of 
the Civil War into which it was plunged by the force of 
patriotic impulses.’ : 
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STANDARD IV. 


Parts of speech in the following sentence: ‘It is a 
familiar fact that Belgium is more densely populated 
than any other European country, and if it is a source 
of happiness that a dense population should be largely 
composed of landowners, Belgium possesses this ad- 
vantage in a most remarkable degree.’ 


STANDARDS V. AND VIL. 


To analyse sentences, of which the following was the | 
first given: ‘David Livingstone, the African missionary, | 


was born at Blantyre, near Glasgow.’ 


Dictation. 
STANDARD I, 


Busy, straw, chicken, shell, kneel, useful, cloth, | 


fresh 
STANDARD II. 

As you may suppose, the miner’s life is not a pleasant 
one, neither is it free from danger. 
are stifled by foul air or drowned by a sudden rush of 
water. 

STANDARD III. 

There are few vegetables that do not contain sugar 
at some time or other of their lives. Carrots, turnips, 
and parsnips contain sugar; and from all these wine 
can be made. Starch, you know, can be changed into 
sugar, and so can linen rags. 


STANDARD IV. 

‘Mercury is the heaviest of fluids, and it never 
freezes except under the extreme cold of the Polar 
regions. These properties have led to its use in 
barometers, as a measure of the weight of the atmos- 
phere. 
expands with heat and contracts with cold adapts it 
well for being used in thermometers. 


plating glass for mirrors.’ 


—— 9 


Pupil Ceachers’ Piterature, 
BY AN INSPECTOR, 


For Pupil Teachers at end of First Year. 
[N.B. 


for Inspectors to require more than the bare amount fixed 
by the Code. ] 


LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE. 


Ort I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild,’ 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary’ child. 


3 


66 /ines. 


No mate,’ no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door,‘ 


1 The wild, the moor. 

* Solitary, lonely. 

* Afate, companion. 

4 Beside a human door, The girl is said to have grown up * be- 
side’ or outside the door of a human being’s dwelling, as 
she spent so much of her time, in the open air. 


Sometimes they 


You yet may spy’ the fawn’ at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


‘To-night will be’ a stormy night— 
You to the town must go, 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.’ 


‘ That, father, will I gladly do; 
’Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster clock" has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon!’ 


At this the father raised his hook,’ 
And snapped the fagot-band ;"° 

He plied his work:''—and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither’’ is the mountain roe :”* 
With many a wanton" stroke 

Her feet disperse’’ the powdery snow 
That rises up like smoke. 


The snow came on before its time :"° 
She wandered up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents” ali that night 





At the same time, the readiness with which it | 


Other uses of | 
mercury are in gilding and silvering copper, and in | 


Where the lines of Poetry are as short as this, it is usual | 


Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor, 

And there they saw the bridge of wood 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 
‘In heaven we all shall meet ;’— 

When in the snow, the mother spied” 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


5 Spy, peep at, watch from a hiding-place. 

® The fawn, the young deer. 

7 To-night will be, etc. Lucy’s mother had probably gone 
marketing to the town, and noticing that the night threat- 
ehed, her father tells the girl to take a lantern to meet her 
and light her home. 

* The minster clock, the clock of the min(i)stry (place of wor- 
ship), church or cathedral. Thus York Cathedral is called 
York A/inster, and the word also occurs in Westminster. 

Notice how cheerfully the child obeys—nay, how eagerly she 
makes light of the duty by pointing out how-early it is, and 
how the moon already promises a bright, if stormy night. 

® His hook, his bill-hook, an instrument like a sickle for cutting 
brambles and so forth. 


_ © The fagot-band, the coarse grass or reed that bound up his 


fagots. 
 Plied his work, went on with his work, 


| 18 Not blither, not gayer, more sportive. 
| 13 Joe, deer. 


14 Wanton, frolicsome. 


1S Disperse, scatter. 

16 Bor its time, t.¢., before it was expected. 

11 The wretched parents. We must suppose Lucy’s mother to 
have found her way home, and then to have started with her 
husband in search of their child. 

| ™ Spied, caught sight of, 
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Half breathless’ from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks small, 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 


And then an open field they crossed— 
The marks were still the same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost ;” 
And to the bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one by one, 
Into the middle of the bank, 
And further there were none! 


Yet some maintain” that to this day 
She is a living child,— 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth” she trips along 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song, 
That whistles in the wind. 


It is most pathetic to think that after all the poor child had 
very nearly found her way home again, had indeed half crossed 
the bridge a furlong from her door, after wandering across the 
wide moor as fat as the steep hill down which she had passed in 
safety. We may imagine the —— of the parents as the 
trace her footmarks along the edge of the precipice and throug 
the snowdrifts, and believe them to have almost breathed again 
when they see her steps now tending so near home ; indeed, we 
can suppose them almost trusting to find their darling safe in 
their cottage again. 

But the bridge now confronts them, and their fears are re- 
doubled, when they notice that Lucy’s footmarks lead towards it. 
A few steps more and they stand upon the bridge looking down into 
the snow-swollen torrent that has swept their darling for ever 
from their sight. 


NOTE AS TO THE RECITATION. 


In recitation there should be a good pause after the first verse, 
as the poem then passes from a personal reminiscence to a nar- 
trative in which the speaker has taken no part, The 2nd and 
3rd verses should be said with tenderness, which should pass into 
deep feeling with the 11th and 12th lines. 

erse 4 should be said slowly and kindly, verse 5 quickly and 
eagerly, verse 6 quietly, verse 7 brightly. A pause should follow 
this verse, and the rest of the poem should be recited in a manner 
‘expressive of the alternations between anxiety and despair, and 
then again between hope and fear. Verses 12 and 13 should 
be said very rapidly and almost breathlessly, and verse 14 should 
be repeated very sadly and slowly, and there should be a long 
pause before its last line. 


1° Half-breathless, losing their breath, through hurrying so fast. 
20 * Nor ever lost,’ nor ever lost (them). 

21 Maintain, ‘ affirm,’ ‘ state their belief.’ 

2 O’er rough and smooth, over rough and smooth (places). 





For Pupil Teachers at the end of the Second Year. 
84 lines. (80 required.) 


‘A PERFECT WOMAW’ 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


SHE was a phantom’ of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 


1 The words phantom and apparition here have the same mean- 
ing, #.¢., that of a beautiful appearance, so fair, as to seem 
supernatural, 





A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ;’ 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else* about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay.* 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too. bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient’ sorrows, simple wiles," 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine, 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman,’ nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 


How exquisitely the poet reverts to this spiritual aspect of his 
heroine, and how, as he parts from her, he illumines her image 
with the purest homage man could pay to woman, 


NOTE AS TO THE RECITATION, 


The general line of thought in the below notes indicates the 
expression to be given in the recitation of the poem. The first 
stanza should be given brightly and yet tenderly ; the second with 

uiet enjoyment, touched with playfulness in the last four lines, 

he last stanza should be earnestly rendered as far as the seventh 
line, where the thought becomes more exalted and where admira- 
tion of expression should pass into a tone of gentle reverence, 


24 moment's ornament, She was so little seen, that she is 
spoken of as merely giving brightness toa moment. Her eyes 
are compared to the soft stars of evening, not to the brilliant 
ones of night, her hair to the shadows of twilight. It would 
appear, therefore, that she was dark haired, and brown or 
violet eyed. 

3 All things else ; her blush and smile and sunny nature partake 
of the bright beauty of daybreak and the month of May. 

* 70 way-lay, here, to lie in wait for. 

She has hitherto only been seen in moments of leisure and 
light-heartedness, But in her home-life she apis to be a 
true woman, as well as with somewhat angelic about her ; 
cheerfully doing her duty, and her face expressive of habitual 
kindness ; yet she is not so spiritualized as to be above 
being interested in every-day life, or superior to its errors 
and infirmities. 

5 Transient, passing. 

6 Wiles, endearments, 


7 Upon a still closer view, she appears more thoughtful, more 
conscious that this life is but a pilgrimage, reasonable, tem- 
perate, enduring, provident, capable, discreet, in fme ‘a 
perfect woman,’ that is to say, with all the highest attributes 

of womanhood ripened to perfection, and yet a spirit still, 
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TO OCEAN. 
BY LORD BYRON. 


ROLL on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own,’ 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled,’ uncoffined, and 
unknown, 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
Ané shake him from thee ; the vile strength he 
wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful 
spray 
And howling, to his gods,’ where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let 
him lay. 


The armaments which thunder-strike‘ the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals,— 
The oak leviathans,’ whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator* the vain title take 
Of lord of thee,” and arbiter of war,"— 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves,’ which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride," or spoils of Tra- 
falgar."' 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage,’* what are 
they? 
Thy waters wasted them, while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 


1 Save his own, his own ravage or destruction, 

2 Unknelled, without a bell to toll for him. 

% And howling to his gods, etc. This may be paraphrased : 
Thou sendest him crying aloud to Heaven, to the harbour in 
which his sorry hope of refuge lies, and tossest up his corpse 
upon the shore. ay, here incorrectly used for lie. 

4 The armaments which thunder-strike (poetical for ‘ fire their 
cannon upon’). 

® The oak leviathans, gigantic vessels of oak. 

® Their clay creator, man. 

7 Lord of thee, lord of the sea. 

* Arbiter of war, one who can decide war's issues, 

® Thy yeast of waves, the ferment of thy waves. 

1° Which mar alike the Armada’s pride. The bulk of the Spanish 
Armada, after meeting defeat at the hands of the English, 
suffered shipwreck on the Scotch and Irish coasts. 

” Or spoils of Trafalgar. After Nelson's last victory a severe 
storm overwhelmed many of the French vessels captured in 
the engagement. 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage. All great naval empires, 
whose fleets suffered disastrously from tempests, 





The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:—not so 

thou ;— 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 

now. 


Thou glorious mirror! where the Almighty’s 
form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all times— 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving,—boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each 
zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathom- 
less, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean, and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers'"—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—'twas a pleasing fear, 


| For I was as it were a child of thee, 


_ And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do 
here. 


Note that every stanza in this fine passage is a separate sen- 
tence. Observe, too, the metre—eight-rhymed decasyllabics 
(ten-syllabled lines) followed by an Alexandrine or twelve-syl- 
labled line—lines 1 and 3, 2, 4, 5, and 7, and 6, 8, and 9 rhym- 
ing with each other. This measure is best known as the Spen- 
serian stanza, from the great and noble use made of it by the 
poet, Edmund Spenser. 


For REcITATION, 


The first stanza should be said deliberately, care being taken 
to mark the connection between its subsidiary clauses and sen- 
tences, without spoiling the continuows effect of its general 
structure. A disdainful tone should be conveyed at its close, 
which in the second stanza should rise to utter scorn. 

In the third stanza the spirit is one of lofty irony, saddening 
somewhat as its last lines are reached. 

In stanza four the loftiness of thought remains, but the irony 
has given way to what is almost pity for the decrepitude of the 
realms of man as contrasted with the immortal youth of the 
Ocean. 

Then follows the mighty apostrophe to Ocean as the mirror of 
the Almighty, the image of Eternity, the throne of the Invi- 
sible, which can only be fitly given by absolute regard to sim- 
plicity, gravity, and dignity of utterance. The utmost height of 
this great ode has been reached—the fullest sweep of its majestic 
tide ; the last verse sinks from the divine to the human, from 
sublimity to sympathy ; and this very refluence is a relief to the 
mind, that cannot but have been awe-stricken at the sudden 
accumulation of such stupendous images. 

It is easy, therefore, to pass into a more quiet mood, and even 
to close with an expression of familiar affection, 


3 J wantoned with thy breakers, playfully dived under and rode 
over them. Lord Byron was a fine swimmer. Amongst 
other feats, he swam the Hellespont. 
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One Hundred Lines and more for Third Year Pupil 
Teachers. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
ARGUMENT. 


[A mortal maiden has married a merman, one of the kings of 
the sea, She is happy with her husband and children, at least, 
so it seems; till as she sits with them upon a golden throne in 
the heart of the ocean combing the bright hair of her youngest 
child, the far-off sound of the ‘easter bells upon the shore swing 
down upon her hearing. She sighs, and beseeches the merman to 
let her join her kinsfolk in prayer at that holy time, lest sheshould 
lose her soul. Her wish is readily ted by her husband, for 
he believes her true, and that she will quickly return to him and 
her babes. But they watch in vain for her return and seek her in 
vain upon the shore, and at last return broken-hearted to their 
home in the ocean, the forsaken merman telling his story and 
lamenting his loss in the following beautiful words. ] 


CoME, dear children, let us away, 
Down and away below ! 

Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 

Now the wild white horses’ play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go— 
Call once yet ! 

In a voice that she will know : 
‘Margaret! Margaret!’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 

Children’s voices wild with pain— 

Surely she will come again ! 

Call her once, and come away ; 

This way, this way! 

‘ Mother dear, we cannot stay !’ 

The wild horses foam and fret, 

Margaret ! Margaret ! 

‘Come, dear children, come away down ; 
Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down! . 

She will not come though you call all day. 

Come away, come away ! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay, 

In the caverns ‘where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell— 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights’ quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt-weed’ sways in the stream ; 
Where the sea-beasts ranged all round 
Feed in the ooze* of their pasture-ground ; 


1 The wild white horses, the billows foaming on shore. 

® The spent lights, the light of the sun which had spent its force 
passing through the deep sea, 

® The salt weed, the sea weed, 

* The ooze, the rich mud, 








Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail’ and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye ; 
When did music’ come this way ? 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sat with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair and tended it well 

When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear 
green sea. 

She said, ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’Twill be Easter-time in the world, ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul,’ merman, here with 
thee.’ 

I said, ‘ Go up, dear heart, through the waves ; 

Say thy prayer and come back to the kind sea- 
caves,’ 

She smiled, ske went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘ The sea grows stormy,’ the little ones moan. 

‘Long prayers,’ I said, ‘ in the world they say. 

Come !’ I said, and we rose through the surf* in 
the bay. 

We went up the beach by the sandy down, 

Where the sea stocks bloom, to the white-walled 
town, ‘ 

Through the narrow, paved streets, where all was 
still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes.’ 


She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

‘ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘we are long alone, 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
But oh, she never gave me a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book ! 
‘Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 


5 Their mail, their skins bright as polished mail of armour. 

° When did music, etc., i.¢., the sound of the Easter bell. 

7 * And I lose my poor soul.’ A superstition prevailed that mer- 
men and mermaids existed for ages, but that they were 
without souls, and could not therefore win salvation, Mar- 
garet feared that by neglecting her religion she would share 
this fate. 

* The surf, the foam produced by waves breaking over rough 

ound, 

* The small leaded panes, small, square or diamond-shaped panes, 

separated from each other by leaden bars, 
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Come away, children ; call no more! 
Come away, come down; call no more!’ 


Down, down, down! 
Down to the depths of the sea ! 
She sits at her wheel’ in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its 
toy, 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well "— 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle’ falls from her hand, 
Ané the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window and looks at the sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set ina stare ; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh ; 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children ; 
Come, children, come down ! 
The hoarse wind blows colder ; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door. 
She will hear the waves howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall sce, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber," 

A pavement of pearl, 

Singing, ‘ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she, 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides" are low: 
When sweet airs’* come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 


1° Her wheel, her spinning-wheel, 

" The holy well, Wells blessed by saints, or held to be con- 
secrated by other causes, are still held sacred by Roman 
Catholics, and believed to work miraculous cures upon the 
sick and diseased. 

2 The shuttle, an instrument used in weaving. 

Amber. A yellow glutinous material cast up by the sea, with 
electrical properties, and hence called electrum by the 
ancients, which hardens into a beautiful transparent sub- 
stance highly prized for carving purposes. 

M4 Spring-tides, the highest rising and furthest falling tides, 
caused by the united attraction of the sun and moon. 

1% When sweet airs, etc., when breezes sweet with the mingled 
scent of the heather and the broom—whose blossoms shine 
like golden stars upon the heath—come seawards, 





On the blanched” sands a gloom ; 
Up the still glistening’ reaches, 
Up"the creeks" we will hie,” 

Over banks of bright sea-weed 
The ebb-tide” leaves dry. 

We will gaze from the sand-hills 
At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down ; 
Singing, ‘ There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she ! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 


NOTE UPON THE RECITATION OF THE PIECE. 


This subject is so exquisitely simple that it calls for but few 
hints as regards the recitation of it. The voice should be sadly 
raised just a little when the lost wife and mother is called in the 
first and second verses. The third verse should be repeated in a 
dreamy, musing tone, with a note of uncertainty in it, which gives 
way to deep — when the happy sea-group is invaded by the 
sound of the Easter bells, and the merman trustfully allows his 
Margaret to return to earth awhile. Growing impatience, sub- 
dued, however, by the stillness and solemnity on shore, and 
dying into despair as the merman fails to win his wife back to 
him from ‘the holy book,’ characterizes the next verse. In the 
succeeding verse the variation of Margaret’s mood might be in- 
dicated with the more effect by dropping the voice somewhat, 
and dwelling a good deal on the last two lines. The next verse 
should be taken very slowly and sadly. The last stanza but one 
should be given more rapidly, as its movement depicts stormy 
and passionate feelings ; but the final verse should be rendered 
slowly, softly, and tenderly, for though lost for ever, the cruel 
one is still for ever beloved. 


1° Blanched, whitened. 

" Glistening, with a liquid gleam upon them. 
18 Creeks, narrow inlets. 

Hie, hasten. 

%° The cbb-tide, the ebbing or retreating tide. 


For Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth Year, 53 lines of 
Shakspere and 52 of Milton. 
‘PORTIA’S APPEAL TO SHYLOCK.’ 


From the Trial Scene in ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ by William 
Shakspere. 


[Portia disguised as a lawyer, pleads for the life of Antonio, 
her lover Bassanio’s friend, before the Duke of Venice. ] 


THE quality of mercy is not strained ;' 

It droppeth, as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes” 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to’ awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings, 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God Himself; 


1 The quality of mercy is not strained, i.2., it is not doled out 
drop by drop ; but overflows in full measure. 

2 Jt becomes, suits temporal power, as opposed to Divine power. 
Temporal means for a ¢ime, as opposed to Eternal. 

3 The attribute to, what is attributed to or belongs to. 
should say ‘ an attribute of.’ 


We 
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And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons‘ justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice’ none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
render® 

The deeds of mercy. 


Nore. 


A tenderness of tone exalted to awe, and again descending to 
a human note, is the key to a right recitation of this inimitable 
passage. 


* Seasons, tempers. 

5 In the course of justice, should we be judged strictly acoording 
to our deserts. 

® To render, i.¢., to extend to others, 


A SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


* There are two cardinal laws of the sonnet, which demand 
that it shall consist of fourteen rhymed decasyllabic lines, and 
be a development of one idea, mood, feeling, or sentiment—and 
one only.’"—DaAviIpD MAIN. 


LET me not to the marriage’ of true minds 

Admit impediments. Loveis not love 

Which alters,’ when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O no! it isan ever-fixéd mark,’ 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star* to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool,’ though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s’ compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours’ and weeks, 

But bears it out’ even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

‘I never writ,’ nor’® no man ever loved. 


NOTE, 


The first eight lines should be given with an expression of 
ardent conviction, ‘ whose worth’s unknown,’ being its culmina- 
ting note. The next four lines should be repeated with a quiet, 
earnest subsidence of tone. Then after a pause the closing 
couplet should be spoken with strong emphasis, just touched 
with irony. 


1 The marriage, the continual union. 

2 Which alters, or bends, which when the object of affection 

, alters or is removed, alters or is removed also. * 

3 An ever-fixed mark, a \andmark for storm-driven vessels to 
steer by, 

* The star, the Pole Star, whose value is priceless, though its 
altitude is gauged. . 

5 Time's fool, i.., the mere sport of Time. 

® His bending sickle. Time is pictured with a scythe owing to 
his destructive power over all human things. 

’ His brief hours, Time’s. 

8 Bears it out, endures, to the edge of doom, till the day of doom 
or judgment is reached. 

® Writ, old English for ‘ wrote.’ 

© Nor no man, we should say ‘and no man.’ The double nega- 
tive, which is now vulgar, was once correct and used to 
imply a strong emphasis, 





THE CHARACTER OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 


From Shakspere’s ‘Henry VIII Act V., Scene 2. 


Griffith.— This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock,’ undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to*® much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken,* and persuading ;* 
Lofty and sour, to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 

summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting,’ 
(Which was a sin,) yet, in bestowing, madam,’ 
He was most princely ; ever witness’ for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with 
him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ;° 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising,’ 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little ; 
And, to add greater honour to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 


Nore. 


The recitation of this passage calls for little suggestion. 
Griffith is addressing Queen Catherine, and so there should be 
an air of respect in the deliverance of this eulogy of her enemy, 
but beyond this a tone of unaflected admiration and regret for 
the death of a great man is all that is called for, coupled in the 
last five lines with an indication of complete submissiveness on 
Wolsey’s part to the will of God, 


1 From an humble stock, said to have been a butcher’s son at 
Ipswich. 

* Was fashioned to, educated to, his character formed for. 

8 Fair spoken, with a good address, 

4 Persuading, persuasive. 

5 Unsatisfied with getting, ambitious, a fault which he himself 
deplores in his famous farewell to Thomas Cromwell, 

®° Madam, Griffith is addressing Queen Catherine of Arragon. 

T Ever witness, Ye twin seats of learning, Ipswich and Oxford, 
always bear witness in his favour. 

‘His school at Ipswich was eclipsed by the glories of his 
foundation at Oxford, whose name ef Cardinal College has 
been lost in its later title of Christ Church.’ J. R, Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,’ page 317. 

8 The good that did it, the good man who created it. 

® So excellent in art and still so rising, so beautiful in its archi- 
tecture as far as it has been built, and giving such promise 
of further beauty, 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A SONNET BY JOHN MILTON, 


O NIGHTINGALE, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours’ lead on propitious May." 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day,’ 


1 The jolly hours, the beautiful hours. 
French sense of the word, originally. 

* Propitious May. May that promises well. 

3 That close the eye of day, that are heard first at sundown, 


Jolly had this, the 
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First heard‘ before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love ; oh, if Jove’s will’ 

Had linked that amorous power" to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing,’ ere the rude bird of hate’ 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse,’ or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


NOTE. 


Passionate entreaty, tinged with pathos and relieved by 
playfulness, are the characteristics of the piece to which the 
attention of the reciter is drawn, 

‘ First heard. The nightingale’s song, if heard before the 
euckoo’s note, was supposed to portend, foretell, success in 


love. 

5 Jove's will, the will of Jupiter, the chief of the gods. 

* That amorous power, i.¢., the power to foretell success in love. 

7 Timely sing, i.¢., in good time. 

8 The rude bird of hate, the cuckoo, whose voice, if heard before 
the nightingale’s, would portend disappointment in love. 

* The Muse, the Spirit of Poetry. The last two lines imply that 
as the nightingale is either the companion of Poesy or Love, 
and he is the servant of both, the bird has it in her power 
to plead with one or other of these powers on his behalf, 


ON HIS BEING ARRIVED AT THE 
AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. 


A SONNET BY JOHN MILTON. 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth 
year! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring’ no bud or blossom shew'th ; 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth,’ 

That F to manhood am arrived so near. 

And inward ripeness’ doth much less appear, 

That some more timely happy spirits endu’th.‘ 

Yet be it less or more,’ or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 
Heaven ; 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever’ in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


Nore, 


The first eight lines should be 
of despondency; but with the 
expression indicating the resolution of the 
the state of life to which God has called 
prove to be. 


1 My late spring, etc. 
in him, 

® My semblance might deceive the truth, Milton was A ageiwee | 
youthful-looking at this age ; indeed, owing to his smoo' 
skin, fine features, and the long curls, which it was at the 
time the fashion for men to wear, he looked more like a 
beautiful woman than a youth. 

3 Jnward ripeness, ripeness of the soul and reason, 

* That some more a cay spirits endu’th, which endues 
some spirits more early favoured (with such heavenly fruit) 
than myself, 

5 Vet be tt less or more, etc. This may be thus para- 

rased :—‘ Yet though my final fruition be little or large, 
early or late, it shall be in strict consonance with that lot, 
however mean or high, towards which time and God’s 
will are leading me.’ He will be true to himself, whatever 
Providence has in store for him. 

*Allis... asever, *E hing I do shall be done as it ever 
has been, in the sight of Heaven, if I but have the grace 
given me thus to use my powers,’ 


ven with a certain degree 
mth there should arise an 

t to do his duty in 
im, whatever it may 


The spring, or promise of moral excellence 
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ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


A SONNET BY JOHN MILTON. 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days,’ in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent* which is death to hide 

is with me useless, though my soul more 

nt’ 

To serve therewith my Maker and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide. 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask.‘. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 

Either man’s work or His own gifts ; who best 

Bear His mild yoke,’ they serve Him best: His 
state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post’ o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand" and wait. 


NOTES, 


Milton’s blindness was evidently brought on by excessive study 
at the University, and for many years after, as a scholar and 
author, and Latin Secre' to the Commonwealth. 

Bishop Newton writes of him that ‘his eyes were of a light 
blue colour, and from the first were none of the brightest, but 
after he lost his sight of them they still appeared without spot or 
blemish, and at first view and at a little y  soamaey it was not easy 
to know that he was blind.’ 

This poem should be started with an accent of some 
impatience, great care being taken to give just emphasis to the 
subordinate clauses and sentences till the seventh line is reached, 
when the voice should be ‘lifted’ upon the enquiry there con- 
tained. The second half of the sonnet, or the answer of 
Patience, should be calmly rendered, the co-ordinate sentences 
given with quiet firmness, the delivery quickening in lines 12 and 
13 to suit the action, when there should be a pause to give more 
: “3 to the perfect submissiveness of attitude expressed in the 
ast line. 


1 Ere half my days. Milton was about forty-three at the time. 
He lived twenty-two years longer. 

2 That one talent. t of an author, An allusion is made to 
the Parable in Matthew xxv. 

° —_ my soul more bent.... Though my soul being more 


nt. 

* J fondly ask. Notice the inverted construction. The pas- 
sage means ‘I fondly ask, Doth God exact day-labour from 
one to whom light is denied (through blindness) ?’ 

5 His mild yoke. ‘ My yoke is easy.’ 

® Post = hasten. 

1 * They also serve who only stand and wait,’ This beautiful line 
has become proverbial. 


SONG ON MAY MORNING. 


BY JOHN MILTON. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger,’ 
eas dancing’ from the east, and leads with 
er 
The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
ail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 


1 Harbinger, foreteller, herald. 

* Dancing, its rays sparkling so that it appears to dance—a 
beautiful image. 

* Warm desire, warm affection, 
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Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long.‘ 


Nore. 


This song should be given in a happy tone, the first four lines 
being taken somewhat more rapidly than the four succeeding 
ones, and a slight pause being allowed at the end of the eighth 
line. 


* Wish thee long. Wish a \ong continuance of May time. 


---0--— 


Ressons in English. 
BY ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
VI.—EMOTIONAL QUALITIES. 


I HAVE already brought to view the quality of 
Impressiveness, as having both an intellectual 
and an emotional bearing. The less ambiguously 
Emotional qualities must now be exemplified. 

A preparatory scheme of these Qualities is 
essential as a basis: which scheme must be 
expressed in terms of our emotional nature. 
Various modes of laying out the subject might 
be;suggested ; and, as there is no space for dis- 
cussing the merits of the respective proposals, 
we must be content with such an outline as shall 
supply an adequate terminology for the analysis 
that is to follow. 

The full compass of Poetical criticism ranges 
over Figures of Speech, Emotional Qualities, 
and Poetic Arts; the three not being entirely 
separable; but all being necessary for our pur- 
pose. The Figures I do not propose to classify ; 
the more important of them are familiar to pupils 
of the Higher Composition. The Emotional 
Qualities (more or less implicated in the Figures) 
are not so easy to specify and define. 

Sublimity, Beauty, Wit and Humour, Melody, 
Harmony, Picturesqueness,—are received desig- 
nations for emotional qualities. A slight modi- 
fication of these, accompanied with suitable 
explanations or definitions, is what we will now 
attempt. 

The Human Feelings are either Sensations or 
Emotions. Our sensations are a great source of 
our pleasures, but only a part of these can be 
introduced into Art. The pleasures of sight 


and hearing are the most elevated: and the ideas | 
of these enter largely into poetry, as pictures to | 


the imagination, and language to the ear. In 
their most simple, or uncombined forms, these 
are the sensuous effects of poetry. 

Next are the Emotions: of which two classes 


are fundamental, and. very nearly exhaust our | 


emotional nature ; the one class, the Irascible or 
malevolent group; the other the Amicable, 
loving, or benevolent. The influence of these 
comes out in direct and unmistakable forms; 
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and also in many subtle transformations, not 
always easy to trace. By virtue of a class of 
objects that face both ways at once, there is a 
kind of transition from the one to the other, 
notwithstanding their widely opposite nature. 

The malignant passion may be expressed as 
the human survival of the passion for prey in 
the lower animals. It gives a positive delight in 
the sufferings of other beings, although there 
are usually certain disguises or pretexts whereby 
we justify to ourselves the infliction of suffering. 
Revenge is the most usual manifestation of this 
form of delight. 

The counter passion of Love and Benevolence 


| is also a grand source of pleasure, and is largely 


involved in all the productions of Art. Through 
it we take delight in representations of love and 
goodness ; these show Art in its most humanising 
form. 

The Emotion termed Sublimity is connected 
with vastness of Power ; which sometimes takes 
the form of maleficent power, and sometimes 
of beneficent ; while at other times, it is simply 
a possibility of one or the other. In parsing 
for the quality of Sublimity in style, we should 
make the distinction as far as we are able. 

The effect called Pathos belongs exclusively 
to the Tender, Amicable, or Loving Emotion. 
Its most representative aspect comes out when 
we make use of the Emotion as a means of 
soothing and consoling the mind under pain. 
The Beautiful, in a somewhat narrow sense, and 
in contrast to the Sublime, is concerned with 
the manifestations of Tender Feeling. In a wider 
sense, Beauty, or the Beautiful, is co-extensive 
with Fine Art as.a whole. 

A scale of the effects growing out of the two 
grand master passions, may be drawn thus :— 


Malignant Revenge. 

. Righteous Indignation. 

. Maleficent Power, or the Sublime of 
Destruction. 

. Power, as vast possibility simply. 

. Beneficent Power, marked by conquest 

of enemies. 

. Power of Constructive Beneficence ; 
doing good on a grand scale without 
destructive or maleficent accompani- 
ments, 

. Love, as Active. 

. Affection, simply as such. 

g. Sorrow and Pathos. 


whys 


A mt 


osm 


In a systematic course of Rhetoric, these 
would be all exemplified seréa/im ; and to pupils 
of advanced classes, they would readily become 
intelligible. They present a gradation from 
Sublimity to Pathos, and show intermediate 
stages partaking of both qualities; it beiag a 
possibility of the mind to entertain at once the 
two opposite modes of feeling, by merely 
presenting them in different connections. Each 
of the two classes has its pleasures, and a mixed 
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glow is producible through their being skilfully 
combined, or, at all events, rapidly alternated. 

Humour and the Comic are supposed to be 
based on our malevolent feelings, qualified and 
transformed by subtle arts, and by an admixture 
of the amicable passion. We shall not attempt, 
in the present short series of lessons, to deal 
(beyond a slight occasional allusion) with this 
peculiar class of effects; we have enough to 
occupy us in endeavouring to analyse the serious 
qualities. 

The arts that render language itself, as ad- 
dressing the ear, a source of charm, are not 
difficult to reduce to rule or law. We shall be 
content with adverting to marked instances of 
the effect. 

In Poetry, images, individually operating on 
our strong feelings, are accumulated in masses, 
for still greater effect. But cumulation or com- 
bination gives opportunity for the highest art of 
the poet, which is to Aarmonise all the different 
influences that come together at the same time. 
Harmony is a thing of many degrees; and its 
appreciation is an admirable exercise, preparing 
the pupil for the highest strokes of the critical 
art. Nor is it beyond the powers of such pupils 
as are expected to profit by readings in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, or Milton. 

Without dwelling farther in generalities, let 
us take, as an exercise, Campbell’s “ Ode to the 
Rainbow,”—a fine example of poetic qualities :— 


Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part ! 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


The two first lines contain an image of great 
sublimity, referring to one of the grandest objects 
of nature. The poetic art lies in providing a 
verbal expression that recalls the original, and 
heightens the effect by an apt comparison, and 
a well-chosen adjunct. The metaphor—*“ trium- 
phal arch”—heightens the —o by the 
feelings associated with victory, the foundation 
of which is our maleficent emotions ; augmented 
by ‘various other well-known circumstances of 
delight. There is thus introduced an effective 
touch of genuine sublimity. The associated 
circumstance—*“ When storms prepare to part” 
—is a continuation of the same effect. The 
fecling associated with storms is the sentiment 
of power as destructive energy. The poet 
selects these two heightening expressions as 
his first effort at a poetic rendering of his 
subject. He does not adhere to this view in 
the remainder of the poem, as we shall see, 

The second couplet—‘I ask not proud 
philosophy”—is an innuendo, setting forth the 
superiority of poetry to science, which the poet 
expands in a subsequent stanza. The phrase 
“proud philosophy” might illustrate the 
heightening of an inanimate subject by a per- 
sonifying metaphor—“ proud”: a word with a 
certain dignified, lofty meaning, but here used 





in a depreciatory sense, which the word also 
bears, when the pride is unjustifiable or unde- 
served ; the effect then is a touch of scorn or 
contempt, a feeling coming within the compass 
of poetry, by the scope given to our malevolent 
passion. 

We can here make use of the phrase—“* When 
storms prepare to part ”—as an illustration of 
the legitimate paraphrasing of poetic language. 
When, for the sake of effect, a poet departs 
from the prose form of expression, we may 
make it an exercise to reproduce that form in 
the best possible way ; excellence of rendering 
being never lost sight of. In prose, we should 
have to turn the idea differently : the verb “to 
part” is clearly a poetic licence. There are 
many good expressions in familiar use :—“ When 
storms are brewing”; “when a storm is 
gathering, impending, about to break or to 
burst ”—and so on. 

The second stanza is— 


Still seems, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


The poet now passes from the rendering 
of sublimity, so effective in the previous stanza, 
and here evokes the tender and pathetic feeling, 
which is sustained throughout sevéral of the 
subsequent stanzas, The object is naturally 
sublime from its magnitude; yet poetry is not 
content with ringing the changes on the one 
principal quality of anything, provided other 
effects can be superinduced. The sublime and 
the pathetic carry the mind in different directions, 
but we can alternate from one to the other 
without undue violence to our feelings. 

The phrase, “ my childhood’s sight,” transports 
us back to the simplicity and fondness of our 
early years, yields a poetical effect of the nature 
of pathetic or tender feeling. This is carried 
out in the idea of the two last lines—-“ for happy 
spirits to pass between earth and heaven.” A 
picture of celestial bliss necessarily engages our 
soft affections and pleasing emotions. The 
danger now is to keep clear. of the maudlin, 
which we readily run into, when affection is 
iterated in hacknied phraseology. The poet is 
more successful in some of the other stanzas, 
where his originality has a redeeming power. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


Here there is a carrying out of the notion 
started in the first stanzas, namely, the inferiority 
of science to poetry or feeling in the handling 


of nature. The introduction of the contrast is 
perhaps the only questionable thing in the ode. 
There is no need to disparage science in order to 
elevate poetry; each stands on its own inde- 
pendent merits, and a poet should rather avoid 
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than seek occasion of quarrel. He must evoke 
the malign passions occasionally, in order to 
sound all the notes of our emotional nature ; 
but more suitable subjects should be found 
than the scientific mode of viewing the world, 
even though that mode has sometimes a dis- 
enchanting effect. The two first lines might 
be dispensed with, and the two last might then 
run on— 
’Twas then I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow. 

The continuation of the fancy of childhood is well 
sustained by the choice of the glittering objects 
—gems and gold—and by the kindred metaphor 
“radiant,” which brings to view an attribute of 
the sun—the sublimest object of the physical 
world. 

The fourth stanza carries on the strife between 
poetry and science ; the force’and elevation of the 
language going far to atone for the unseemli- 
ness of the quarrel. 

When science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 


What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws. 


“Creation’s face” belongs to the language 
of the sublime, from the comprehensiveness 
of the word, and the personification implied 
in it. “Enchantment’s veil” expresses a high 
intensity of human pleasure, and is, from that 
cause, pleasing, if not vulgarised by a common- 
place setting. ‘“ Lovely visions” also expresses 
delight, and is eminently poetic, being the poetry 
of our affectionate nature. The final touch— 
“cold material laws” gives us a kind of shudder, 
and is of itself a disagreeable suggestion, but for 
the use made of it, namely, to excite a burst of 
indignation against science. The objection to 
the whole is that we cannot work ourselves up 
into a sense of the injury done us by science, 
sufficient to justify a copious and luxurious out- 
burst of indignant passion. In the conjunction, 
“cold material,” there is a harmonious fitting of 
the two words, arising from the kindred 
emotional meanings:.and harmony is always 
poetic. 

The fifth stanza takes a higher flight— 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

Several of the arts of elevated style can here 
be exemplified. The bold Apostrophe is the 
setting of the whole. The strain is not markedly 
sublime, and not markedly pathetic or tender ; 
it is the energetic assertion of a truth, enhanced 
by the power of contrast, and rendered touching 
by the emotional force of the several epithets 
employed. The opinion so strongly maintained 
is not very fortunate, seeing that it refers to one 
of the oldest difficulties in the Mosaic narrative, 
which has never been satisfactorily cleared up. 
Poets have no right to dogmatise where com- 














petent authorities express doubt; but, waving 
this objection, the stanza is a masterpiece of 
language; and every point admits of being 
rendered illustrative. The energetic contrast, 
“no fabling dreams” heightens the force of the 
assertion ; and it is a case where contrast is not 
superfluous. The fine figure in the two last 
lines can be studied as an elegant and elevating 
similitude. The phrase “words of the Most 
High” as a figure for the Bible record, is in 
itself grand, and is brought in so as to avoid the 
tameness of familiarity. 
When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s cov’nant then didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

The poet here turns our thoughts to the sig- 
nificance of the bow, as an assurance against the 
re-flooding of the earth ; and sets forth a poetic 
circumstance yielding the pathos of devout 
feeling. The most venerable representatives of 
the race, after the flood, “the world’s gray 
fathers,” are summoned to do homage to the 
sign. “The green undeluged earth” is a 
poetic condensation, which may be expanded 
in prose—“ When thou didst shine, as Heaven's 
covenant, o’er the green earth, never again to 
come under a deluge—to be flooded.” The 
epithet “sacred” chimes in with the general 
effect. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

A new picture is here given made up of 
epithets and circumstances, intended to enhance 
the glory of thie object, and to make still farther 
use of the pathos of devoutness and gratitude. 
The combination “yellow lustre smiled” is 
somewhat forced, but yet within the licence of 
poetry. The action of smiling would, no doubt, 
be better suited by something more personal 
than yellow lustre ; but the emotional meanings 
of the words are not in any way discordant. 
The circumstance—“O’er mountains yet untrod” 
—may be supposed to refer to the time im- 
mediately succeeding the flood, when the re- 
peopling of the earth had proceeded a very 
little way—an inference that does not at once 
disclose itself. The more obvious suggestion of 
mountain solitudes would not conspire to the 
intended effect. The figure of the two last 
lines has undoubtedly the beauty of pathos, but 
does not add much to the effect of the “gray 
fathers” in the previous stanza. <A bolder and 
more successful flight awaits us in the next 
stanza. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 

On earth, delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

Bating the extravagance of the sentiment, 
the stanza is very grand, both from the ring of 
the language and the choice of the circumstances, 
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glow is producible through their being skilfully 
combined, or, at all events, rapidly alternated. 

Humour and the Comic are supposed to be 
based on our malevolent feelings, qualified and 
transformed by subtle arts, and by an admixture 
of the amicable passion. We shall not attempt, 
in the present short series of lessons, to deal 
(beyond a slight occasional allusion) with this 
peculiar class of effects; we have enough to 
occupy us in endeavouring to analyse the serious 
qualities. 

The arts that render language itself, as ad- 
dressing the ear, a source of charm, are not 
difficult to reduce to rule or law. We shall be 
content with adverting to marked instances of 
the effect. 

In Poetry, images, individually operating on 
our strong feelings, are accumulated in masses, 
for still greater effect. But cumulation or com- 
bination gives opportunity for the highest art of 
the poet, which is to Aarmonise all the different 
influences that come together at the same time. 
Harmony is a thing of many degrees; and its 
appreciation is an admirable exercise, preparing 
the pupil for the highest strokes of the critical 
art. Nor is it beyond the powers of such pupils 
as are expected to profit by readings in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, or Milton. 

Without dwelling farther in generalities, let 
us take, as an exercise, Campbell’s “ Ode to the 
Rainbow,”—a fine example of poetic qualities :— 


Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part ! 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


The two first lines contain an image of great 
sublimity, referring to one of the grandest objects 
of nature. The poetic art lies in providing a 
verbal expression that recalls the original, and 
heightens the effect by an apt comparison, and 
a well-chosen adjunct. The metaphor—“ trium- 
phal arch”—heightens the sublimity by the 
feelings associated with victory, the foundation 
of whichis our maleficent emotions ; augmented 
by ‘various other well-known circumstances of 
delight. There is thus introduced an effective 
touch of genuine sublimity. The associated 
circumstance—*“ When storms prepare to part” 
—is a continuation of the same effect. The 
fecling associated with storms is the sentiment 
of power as destructive energy. The poet 
selects these two heightening expressions as 
his first effort at a poetic rendering of his 
subject. He does not adhere to this view in 
the remainder of the poem, as we shall see. 

The second couplet—‘I ask not proud 
philosophy”’—is an innuendo, setting forth the 
superiority of poetry to science, which the poet 
expands in a subsequent stanza. The phrase 
“proud philosophy” might illustrate the 
heightening of an inanimate subject by a per- 
sonifying metaphor—“ proud”: a word with a 
certain dignified, lofty meaning, but here used 
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in a depreciatory sense, which the word also 
bears, when the pride is unjustifiable or unde- 
served ; the effect then is a touch of scorn or 
contempt, a feeling coming within the compass 
of poetry, by the scope given to our malevolent 
passion. 

We can here make use of the phrase—* When 
storms prepare to part ”—as an illustration of 
the legitimate paraphrasing of poetic language. 
When, for the sake of effect, a poet departs 
from the prose form of expression, we may 
make it an exercise to reproduce that form in 
the best possible way ; excellence of rendering 
being never lost sight of. In prose, we should 
have to turn the idea differently : the verb “to 
part” is clearly a poetic licence. There are 
many good expressions in familiar use :—“ When 
storms are brewing”; “when a storm is 
gathering, impending, about to break or to 
burst ”—and so on. 

The second stanza is— 


Still seems, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


The poet now passes from the rendering 
of sublimity, so effective in the previous stanza, 
and here evokes the tender and pathetic feeling, 
which is sustained throughout sevéral of the 
subsequent stanzas, The object is naturally 
sublime from its magnitude; yet poetry is not 
content with ringing the changes on the one 
principal quality of anything, provided other 
effects can be superinduced. The sublime and 
the pathetic carry the mind in different directions, 
but we can alternate from one to the other 
without undue violence to our feelings. 

The phrase, “ my childhood’s sight,” transports 
us back to the simplicity and fondness of our 
early years, yields a poetical effect of the nature 
of pathetic or tender feeling. This is carried 
out in the idea of the two last lines—-“ for happy 
spirits to pass between earth and heaven.” A 
picture of celestial bliss necessarily engages our 
soft affections and pleasing emotions. The 
danger now is to keep clear of the maudlin, 
which we readily run into, when affection is 
iterated in hacknied phraseology. The poet is 
more successful in some of the other stanzas, 
where his originality has a redeeming power. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


Here there is a carrying out of the notion 
started in the first stanzas, namely, the inferiority 
of science to poetry or feeling in the handling 
of nature. The introduction of the contrast is 


perhaps the only questionable thing in the ode. 
There is no need to disparage science in order to 
elevate poetry; each stands on its own inde- 
pendent merits, and a poet should rather avoid 
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than seek occasion of quarrel. He must evoke 
the malign passions occasionally, in order to 
sound all the notes of our emotional nature ; 
but more suitable subjects should be found 
than the scientific mode of viewing the world, 
even though that mode has sometimes a dis- 
enchanting effect. The two first lines might 
be dispensed with, and the two last might then 
run on— 
’Twas then I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow. 

The continuation of the fancy of childhood is well 
sustained by the choice of the glittering objects 
—gems and gold—and by the kindred metaphor 
“radiant,” which brings to view an attribute of 
the sun—the sublimest object of the physical 
world. 

The fourth stanza carries on the strife between 
poetry and science ; the force’and elevation of the 
language going far to atone for the unseemli- 
ness of the quarrel. 

When science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 


What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws. 


“Creation’s face” belongs to the language 
of the sublime, from the comprehensiveness 
of the word, and the personification implied 
in it. “Enchantment’s veil” expresses a high 
intensity of human pleasure, and is, from that 
cause, pleasing, if not vulgarised by a common- 
place setting. “ Lovely visions” also expresses 
delight, and is eminently poetic, being the poetry 
of our affectionate nature. The final touch— 
“cold material laws” gives us akind of shudder, 
and is of itself a disagreeable suggestion, but for 
the use made of it, namely, to excite a burst of 
indignation against science. The objection to 
the whole is that we cannot work ourselves up 
into a sense of the injury done us by science, 
sufficient to justify a copious and luxurious out- 
burst of indignant passion. In the conjunction, 
“cold material,” there is a harmonious fitting of 
the two words, arising from the kindred 
emotional meanings: and harmony is always 

etic. 

The fifth stanza takes a higher flight— 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

Several of the arts of elevated style can here 
be exemplified. The bold Apostrophe is the 
setting of the whole. The strain is not markedly 
sublime, and not markedly pathetic or tender ; 
it is the energetic assertion of a truth, enhanced 
by the power of contrast, and rendered touching 
by the emotional force of the several epithets 
employed. The opinion so strongly maintained 
is not very fortunate, seeing that it refers to one 
of the oldest difficulties in the Mosaic narrative, 
which has never been satisfactorily cleared up. 
Poets have no right to dogmatise where com- 
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petent authorities express doubt; but, waving 
this objection, the stanza is a masterpiece of 
language; and every point admits of being 
rendered illustrative. The energetic contrast, 
“no fabling dreams” heightens the force of the 
assertion ; and it is a case where contrast is not 
superfluous. The fine figure in the two last 
lines can be studied as an elegant and elevating 
similitude. The phrase “words of the Most 
High” as a figure for the Bible record, is in 
itself grand, and is brought in so as to avoid the 
tameness of familiarity. 
When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s cov’nant then didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

The poet here turns our thoughts to the sig- 
nificance of the bow, as an assurance against the 
re-flooding of the earth ; and sets forth a poetic 
circumstance yielding the pathos of devout 
feeling. The most venerable representatives of 
the race, after the flood, “the world’s gray 
fathers,” are summoned to do homage to the 
sign. “The green undeluged earth” is a 
poetic condensation, which may be expanded 
in prose—“ When thou didst shine, as Heaven's 
covenant, o’er the green earth, never again to 
come under a deluge—to-be flooded.” The 
epithet “sacred” chimes in with the general 
effect. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

A new picture is here given made up of 
epithets and circumstances, intended to enhance 
the glory of the object, and to make still farther 
use of the pathos of devoutness and gratitude. 
The combination “yellow lustre smiled” is 
somewhat forced, but yet within the licence of 
poetry. The action of smiling would, no doubt, 
be better suited by something more personal 
than yellow lustre ; but the emotional meanings 
of the words are not in any way discordant. 
The circumstance—“O’er mountains yet untrod” 
—may be supposed to refer to the time im- 
mediately succeeding the flood, when the re- 
peopling of the earth had proceeded a very 
little way—an inference that does not at once 
disclose itself. The more obvious suggestion of 
mountain solitudes would not conspire to the 
intended effect. The figure of the two last 
lines has undoubtedly the beauty of pathos, but 
does not add much to the effect of the “gray 
fathers” in the previous stanza. A bolder and 
more successful flight awaits us in the next 
stanza. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 

On earth, delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

Bating the extravagance of the sentiment, 
the stanza is very grand, both from the ring of 
the language and the choice of the circumstances, 
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It is a little absurd to suppose that, for fifty 
years, the thoughts of men had only one stirring 
topic, namely, the avoidance of another deluge ; 
that there was nothing besides to furnish in- 
spiration to poetry : still, the choice of circum- 
stances contributes to heighten the grandeur of 
the subject, provided only we do not begin to 
feel that it is overdone. The poet himself does 
not feel so, for he grows warmer with his theme, 
and rises to a still higher flight in the stanza 
that follows. 
Nor ever shall the muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme ! 

The loftiness of this sentence arises from the 
strain of exultation of the poet, drawing upon 
the dignity and greatness of his art, and ex- 
pressing it by choice and compact language. 
We hear of the “Muse” in the poetry of all 
ages ; but it never loses its associations of dignity 
and charm. The personification in the two first 
lines is vivid and terse. The effect approaches 
the sublime, rather than the tender mood. The 
two last lines derive their force from the magni- 
loquent reference (“primeval prophecy”) to the 
old subject, the prediction to Noah, and from 
the bold apostrophe—“ be still the poet’s theme.” 

We have next two exquisite stanzas, cast out 
of the permanent adjuncts of the bow, and in- 
dependent of the connection with the deluge. 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glitt’ring in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


The beauty here ranges with tender feeling. 
The selection of circumstances fitted to enter 
into harmonious combination is everything that 
a poet could wish. The first line is a poetic 
rendering of the vapour that is the first source 
of the rain; it is poetized by the metaphor 
“incense,” redolent of perfume and associations 
of sacredness. ‘Lhe introduction of the lark is 
the addition of one of our permanent charms ; 
having, if not a special adaptation to the 
occasion, at least a general coincidence of effect, 
when the rainbow is viewed on the side of 
beauty, rather than of sublimity. The two last 
lines gather in a new circumstance from the 
rain—the bursting out of the mushroom growths 
in the fields. If this incident were viewed in its 
naked aspect, it would fail to lend the expected 
agreeable additions to the groupinz; but as 
expressed in the poet's phraseology (“glittering 
and snowy”), and dignified with his impressive 
metre, it answers his intentions in composing 
a group of heightening accompaniments to the 
main theme. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 








A truly magnificent stanza : the sublimest in the | 
piece. The figure—Exclamation, is the setting 


of the whole: (the verb “is” in the first line 
might be omitted in conformity with the usage 
of the figure). The sublime aspect of the rain- 
bow, from its celestial dimensions and span, is 
here done justice to once more; improving 
upon the two first lines of the opening stanza. 
The vastness of the embrace is pictured forth 
by the choice of the most conspicuous and grand 
of the objects of the earth—‘‘ mountain, tower, 
and town ;” agrouping which, if not a climax, 
neither is it an anticlimax: a town, in one view, 
has not the sublimity of the mountain, but it 
has a counterbalancing importance from its 
aggregate of objects and interests. But for the 
highly effective emphasis of the word as closing 
the line, “city” would be preferable from its 
greater dignity of associations: as in Milton’s 
description from the mountain of temptation— 
“cities many and high-tower'd.” 

The two last lines bring in the ocean with 
greater effect, although with some licence of 
imagination. The wide ocean is one of our 
most sublime terrestrial objects; and its 
character in that respect is helped out by the 
powerful epithet “vast” ; while the line has the 
poet’s usual energy of metre. The “ mirroring” 
is an expansion of the image of the bow, but 
unfortunately not true to fact in the ordinary 
state of the ocean’s surface; the “thousand 
fathoms down” is a splendid expression for 
what might happen in a very rare moment. 

The poet returns once more to the historical 
aspect of the bow ; and embodies it with the 
poetic touches of the two concluding stanzas, 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in the beam. 


This is legitimate poetic thought. The 
phenomena of the world that are naturally im- 
perishable or undecaying can be placed in 
effective contrast with the numerous examples 
of decay that we are destined to experience. 
The negative of such a painful circumstance as 
perishability and mortality constitutes a high 
and impressive merit, and enters into our per- 
manent phraseology of laudation. “The eagle 
from the ark” plays an expressive part, as did 
the previous introduction of the lark, con- 
tributing to the sublime aspect of the subject, 
which the poct handles alternately with the 
other. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven ‘still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

“ Heaven” is here impressively endowed with 
its double function, namely, as the source of 
Bible inspiration, and as the prime mover of the 
natural world. . The benign aspect of sublimity 
is well exemplified in the union of the different 
strains ; while there is an iteration of the nega- 
tive of decay, coupled with the benign reference 
to the goodness of Heaven as its cause. 
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Eminent Practical Ceachers. 
DAVID STOW, 


Founder of the Training System of Education, 


BY JOHN R. LANGLER, B.A., F.R.G.S., 


Of the Westminster Training College, E-x-President of the 
National Union of Elemen‘ary Teachers. : 


Vi. 


‘| Sympathy of Numbers was recognised by Mr. 
Stow as a chief instrument in the intellectual 
advancement, and especially in the moral regeneration, 
of the people. ‘Example, indeed, is more powerful 
than precept, but sympathy is more powerful than 
either, or both combined.’ Forty years ago children 
had not even the negative advantage of compulsory 
attendance at school. They were not, during any 
portion of the day, deprived of the evil training of the 
streets, and their habits were being formed under the 
mighty influence of a sympathy which was then ‘all on 
the side of evil.’ To lay hold on this principle and 
turn it to good was, as we have seen, the object Mr. 
Stow had constantly in view, and the classification of 
children in distinct departments, the ‘ raised gallery,’ 
the simultaneous method of instruction, and, particu- 
larly, the ‘uncovered schoolroom,’ were all devised 
by his untiring ingenuity to secure this desirable result. 
The Sympathy of Numbers is, of course, chiefly felt in 
large centres of population, and it was to our large 
towns that the Moral Training System was designed 
to be primarily and specially applicable. Children 
naturally associate for any pursuit, innocent or mis- 
chievous, with others of about the same age, rather than 
with those who are much older or much younger. 
Right precept—mere precept—is powerless in the pre- 
sence of such association, when precept, example, and 
sympathy are united on the side of wrong. The 
‘trainer’ who by his conduct secures the confidence 
and sympathy of his children can use this influence 
always in favour of what is right, and experience has 
confirmed the theory which Mr. Stow endeavoured to 
establish :—‘ The play-groundand the gallery conjoined, 
under proper management and superintendence, afford 
the most perfect sympathy.’ This principle of our 
nature was utilised in the Glasgow System, not only in 
connection with moral training, but also, as before 
stated, in the intellectual processes. ‘Teaching is not 
training’ is the first fundamental principle of Stow’s 
System, and the Sympathy of Numbers is the second. 
The oral training lessons, whilst they secure to infants 
and others unable to read a vast amount of intellectual 
instruction, at the same time tend to establish the 
sympathy which is held to be vital to the Moral Train- 
ing System, 

No one, however unacquainted he may have pre- 
viously been with the principles now explained, will be 
surprised to find that Mr. Stow set the highest value 
on Infant Schools. ‘ You will acknowledge that the 
Infant or Initiatory School is not the lowest, but 
the highest in the scale. A man who makes a good 
infant trainer never fails in making a first-rate juvenile 
trainer. A rough gardener may raise coarse plants, 
but only an experienced one can be be trusted with 
exotics’ (Hint 139). This point has been named in 
connection with the power of simplifying any subject 
of instruction. It must not, however, be understood 





from this quotation that men are to be preferred to 
women as trainers in Infant Schools. <A ‘Criticism 
Lesson in the Initiatory Department’ was to all stu- 
dents the most dreaded, because the most difficult, 
test of true teaching power. Nota few graduates have 
quailed before the infants, who, in spite of all their 
efforts to make a point plain, ‘ wouldn’t understand.’ 
The mere scholar, unpractised in the art of teaching, 
could not present simple ideas in simple language, and 
many an amusing scene will readily recur to the memory 
of all who have witnessed such struggles. As about 
one-third of ‘the children in our schools may be con- 
sidered as infants, the importance of infant teachers to 
the community demands the attention which Mr. 
Stow always claimed for it. 

In concluding this brief consideration of the cha. 
racter of the Training System, it may be well to re- 
member that, unlike some schemes of education, it 
was not in its origin the practical application of some 
preconceived theory. It was developed by degrees 
during an effort to benefit, both morally and intellectu- 
ally, the sunken masses. It was the result of the expe- 
rience of a highly intelligent and strongly sympathetic 
Christian gentleman. ‘The history of its development 
has been imperfectly sketched. We have also noticed, 
as the features of the system named ‘ distinctive’ by 
Mr. Stow, the use of the Sympathy of Numbers for 
moraland intellectual purposes, the Bible and other oral 
training lessons, the ‘picturing out .in words,’ and 
the systematic use of the ‘uncovered schoolroom,’ 
and of a ‘raised gallery.’ Reference has been made 
to some details of method which were adopted in daily 
school work. 

It only remains to commend to all who are entering 
on the study of education, or who intend to become 
practical teachers, to read Mr. Stow’s own work, ‘ The 
Training System.’ For the student’s purpose its 
arrangement might have been advantageously differ- 
ent, but every young teacher will nevertheless find in 
it hints of great and permanent value. The principles 
of the system are of general application, and ‘ results’ 
such as have attracted the attention of philanthropists 
will doubtless follow wherever such training is adopted, 
These ‘results,’ however, cannot all be tabulated, and the 
most important of them are likely to be entirely over- 
looked. It is an unwelcome fact that at present mere 
mechanical results are often more highly valued than 
true educational work, which cannot ordinarily be re- 
corded. It will not be so always. 

Archimedes, in considering the power of the lever 
as a machine, is said to have exclaimed : 

Ads rod ati, Kai riv yiv Kwiow. 

(‘Give me where I may stand (sto), and I will move 
the world.’) 

The name of the founder of the Training System 
recalled this enthusiastic outburst of the mechanician 
of Syracuse to the mind of the writer on the comple- 
tion of his short course of training at Glasgow. With 
a similar enthusiasm fully shared by his fellow-students 
he entered on his work as a practical teacher, and he 
still believes that the Moral Training System, resting 
on the fulcrum of revealed truth, is a lever capable 
not only of raising the classes for whom it was first 
designed, but of lifting the whole community to a 
higher level of moral power and intellectual life. 
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ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS STANDARD V. 
IN ‘THE SCHOLAR,’ FOR FEBRUARY, 1883. 1. John Robinson, Esq, 
Vm. Carpe we 
sf Ss. d, 
STANDARD IV. 18 bricklayers each 43 days at 5 6=22 5 6 
13 joiners ” st » § 2=17 12 7 
A! £1589 19s. 93d. E. 1. £1 3s. §$d. 9 masons a2 0 3 Oued 2.8 
2. £38,400 15s. 73d. 2. £53 17s. 9}d.—736. 5 slaters o SF » © 3=I0 3 8 
. 3. £43 14s. _— : m 3 £252 Qs. a2 1Olabourers 4, 7) » 3 9=14 I 3 
. I, 172t. 7c. 3q. rib. 7 oz. . I. OI 10 oz, Irdwt. I S. 
2. 1,092,960 in. 2. 10s, 33d. - 473 3 7h An 
3. £782 Is. 5$d.—54. 3- 223 cwt, 2qr. 20lb. Soz. Paid Feb. 3rd, 1883. Wm. Carpenter. (N.B.—A penny 
c. = pe pal ft. ApvaNcep Examination, | S!™P required.) 
3. £3923 2s. 54d. I. 400 yds, 2. 3s. 6d. x 80= £14 excess received by men. Then £87 10s, - 
Dwiwitd7h7m3s. 2 £15 11s. 3d. £14=£73 10s. to be eguaily divided among the (80 m. + 60 w. =) 
2. £3,999 18s. 7}d. 3- 665 coats, 1 yd.3qr.2nl, | 140 persons. Hence £73 10s. +140 
3. 419s. 8}d. left. = 10s, 6d. a woman’s share. Ans, 
STANDARD V. And tos, 6d, + 3s. 6d. =14s., a man’s share, Ans. 
A. 1. au 15s. O4d, E.. 1. = TOs. O}d, 3. S1 §s. 11fd. +15=1s. 83d. per qr. =6s. 11d, a yard. 
2. £28 7s. 33d. 2. £22 2s. ofd. af . 
3. £291 §s. 24d. 3. £97,230 198. 74d. Ge. nad, 1893 4p Te roid, Am. 
B. 1. as 19s. F. 1. yi cwt. 2 qr. 14 Ib, 
2, £1354 10s. 2. £370. 
% 4 3s. 624d. 3. £16 12s. ofd, STANDARD VI. 
C. 1. £7 8s. 5d. 
2. £3952 13s. 4d. ADVANCED EXAMINATION, Yo ~ Yr= as fraction of the work done by D in ome hour, 
3. 20. bined he would be 60 hours in doing the whole. Ans. 
. I. £56 4s. ‘ i « " , 
. = 436 = rota. z tg 7d 10s, 6d. 2. As 20 men=25 women, a woman eats $f=$ of what a 
j _ aid. Er x ’ man does, hence ¢ of 30=24 the equivalent in men of the 30 
3 £7448 3s. 4b uontetct teas women, Then 40+24=64 men, Then by proportion, 
STANDARD VI. 15d. x 20m. x 500st. _ 
64 x 200 ij j days. Ans, 
A. 1. 23}. E. 1. Pye days. 
2. 44. 2. 3. ‘85 of 2°2 cr. =1°87 cr. = £4675 cost per yd. 
3. 83. 3- ity cwt. £4655 — £°4675=4'1875 = 3s. 9d. gain per yard, and £20+ 
vt irs aes yEiiSS SI 15> 8: xin very ‘ 
2. 434°30. 2. 2h3}. 
3. °03359375- 3 £113 2s. Sed. 
C. 1. 264 shirts, STANDARD VII. 
2. 34. ADVANCED EXAMINATION, 
3. 6s. 4d. 1. 84 (No. of hundreds) x 3= £252 annual income from the 
D. 1. £1200, 1. 60 hours. er cents. £101 x 84=8484 cash received on selling out. 
2. £4 7s. 9d. 2. 114% days. diss £140=60§ cents. of stock bought. £5 x 60f= £303 
3. £2 7s. 54d. 3. 106% yards, annual income from the § per cent. stock. Then 4303-4252 
= £51 increase. Ans. 
STANDARD VII. 
2. At 3s. 6d. the skates that cost £100 sell for £135, and as 
A. 1. £35. E. & 4350. 4s. is $ of 3s. 6d., then $ of £135 =~ £1543, the excess of which 
2. £19 19s. 9d 161 12s. 7}d. over £100, that is £543, is the gain per cent. Ans, 
3 7S. Srvd. 3. 7h per cent. 
B. 1. £99 4s. 6d F, : 4% per cent. 3. 120 days=}32=#$ of a year; $$ of £4=£13§ interest on 
2. 3r'¢5 P- ct 2. 27°75 years. £100 for 120 ae Hence £100 would amount to £10134, 
3. 7s. 4°23d 3. £2 9s. 11$$d. 134 
¢c. 8. i3tr- consequently the discount i iss org =7h$e=rhl5 of the given sum 
; aon id ADVANCED EXAMINATION, of money j then r245 of £2953 43 11s, 4}ifd, Ans. 
D. 1. £758 18s. 69d. - £51 increase. 
2. £64 os. Ov s'sd. 2. £54# per cent. 
3+ 29r'7 Pp. ct. 3 £3 Us. 4hetid. 
ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 
IN ‘THE LITTLE LEARNER, FOR 
SOLUTIONS OF THE ADVANCED EXAMINA- FEBRUARY, 1883. 
TION QUESTIONS IN ‘THE SCHOLAR,’ : . ; 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1883. STANDARD I, 
A. (1) 288 © F, (1) 66 
STANDARD IV, (2) 132 (2) 177 
‘ (3) 198 (3) 657 
1. £150+425=£175 selling price of the cloth, B. (1) 1,895 G. (1) st,ast 
+ = (2) 1,884 (2) 14,820 
£17$ +8. 92. = goo aes. Ame. (3) 1,246 (3) 13,033 
2. £50- £18 17s. 6d. = £31 2s. 6d., ¢wice price of foal C. ts} — Hi. ta} ans 
’ 
£31 2s. 6d+2=L15 11s. 3d, Ans, (3) 1,630 (3) 5,573 
D. (1) 123 I, (1) 166 
3. 48h yds. x 50=24124 yds. of cloth, (2) 555 (2) 35,304,025 
(3) 146 (3) 26 years 
rae 2 ec pee nls., and 3 yds, 2qrs, 2nls,=58 nls, ; E. (1) 404 J. (1) 2,454,184,212 
nis. + 
= 668 — and 1 yd. 3qrs. 2nls. left. Ans, (2) 333 (2) 114 





(3) 3,036 houses 
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STANDARD II. 


A. (1) 320,994 G. (1) 12,173+2 


(2) 103,648 (2) 9,789 
: (3) 134,034 (3) 5,888+5 
1. (1) 7,656 

(2) 29, 

(3) 20880 H, (1) 2,948+2 
C. (1) 595,672 (2) 8,576 

(2) 411,708 (3) 6,989 + 10 


(3) 334,444 
(1) 3,222,540 I. (1) 45,354,730 
tat ere (2) 156 times 
. dy », o . 2 > 
(1) 14,683,184 (3) 769 sheep ; 606 sheep 
(2) 40,284,671 
_ (3) 455,827,400 J. (1) 6s. 7d. 3 7s. 11d. 3 Qs. 
F. (1) 6,349 rod. 
(2) 9,450+1 
(3) 16,059 


(2) 43 nuts 
(3) 895 marbles 


STANDARD I 


— 
ns 


A. (1) 2,538 F. (1) £29,553 os. 14d. 
(2) 965+7 (2) £16,795 4s. 6id. 
(3) 1,900+ 29 (3) £77,150 3s. 2d. 

B. (1) 4,708 G. (1) £307 17s. 8d. 
(2) 7,059 (2) £6 5s. 1o}d. 

(3) 10,454+78 (3) £913 12s. 104d. 

C. (1) 30,405 H. (1) £1,517 12s. O}d. 
(2) 8,970 (2) £568 14s. 1o}d. 
(3) 9,997 + 46 (3) £9,000 19s. 114d. 

D. (1) 3,807+917 I. (1) 785 books 
(2) 6,007 (2) £2 17s. 113d. 


(3) 10,126+6,554 
E. (1) £212 17s. §d. 

(2) £327 18s. 13d. 

(3) £1,712 11s. 44d. 


(3) At 18s. 114d. 

(1) 1,293,183 halfpence 

(2) 8,090 times 

(3) 14 days 

ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA QUESTIONS IN 
‘THE SCHOLAR,’ FOR FEBRUARY, 1883. 


EXERCISE XV. 


(1) 42. (2) 72. (3) 7. (4) 180. (5) 112. (6) 32 years. 
(7) 40, 60. (8) 24, 36. (9) 15 marbles. (10) 41, 19. 
(11) 80 sheep. (12) 36 feet. (13) Tom 20, Dick 64, and 
Harry 86 marbles. (14) 21. (15) 1224 and 1791 votes. 
(16) 1s. 3d. and 6s, 3d. 


a , on 


The New Class-Subject, * Elementary 
Science,’ 
( What to teach, and how to teach it.) 
BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 


OR the first time in the history of national educa- 
tion, a grant is to be given direct, for the 
teaching of elementary science. Jndirectly, this 
subject has received pecuniary encouragement ever 
since there has been a system of national education. 
I remember, when a pupil teacher, some thirty years 
ago, that the head-master of the school, Mr. Colin 
Russell Roberts, was a very enthusiastic teacher of 
science, and especially of ‘social science,’ a subject 
that then received considerable attention, As a result 
of this teaching, there was an amount of manly intelli- 
gence and sharpness about the boys that I have seldom 
seen equalled. The inspector, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
set a very high estimate upon these results. Good 
reports and good grants followed accordingly. Here, 
then, was a payment made indirectly for the teaching 
of elementary science. At that time, we did not call 
the subject by this name, we called it ‘ object-teaching.’ 


But afterwards there came acode. Particular subjects 
were now paid for in a direct manner, and general in- 
telligence, in a very indirect manner. In fact, so 
‘indireetly’ that, to some minds, it did not appear to 
have any value at all set upon it; so it often passed 
into the background. Nevertheless, some few teachers 
have since this time continued to teach elementary 
science, believing in its efficacy as an educative 
power. The ‘grant indirect’ has not indeed always 
followed so ‘ accordingly ’ as it did before. Still, these 
few educationalists have not been discouraged ; for 
there have always been some inspectors, who, having 
formed a true and noble conception of what it is to 
educate a child, do not in their reports lightly pass 
over the honest endeavours of teachers to cultivate in- 
telligence and manliness among their scholars. 

Now, however, there is to be an improvement. 
The Government, feeling that of late the instruction 
in elementary schools has grown: to be somewhat 
mechanical, has framed a code which is intended to 
remedy such defect. It is sought to infuse a little of 
soul into our teaching by giving encouragement to 
various efforts for developing the intellectual capabilities 
of the children. Here, then, is a great move onwards. No 
one will find fault with this advance, even should it be 
discovered that the first stage in it is to take a step 
backwards some thirty years and revive something that 
then existed. Of course I do not mean to say that 
the teaching of elementary science isthe only way of 
securing intellectual growth ; for any subject taught 
intelligently will do so, more or less; but I firmly 
believe that ‘science-teaching’ will attain this end 
better than any other subject. And I assume the 
Education Department entertains a similar view, and 
has therefore introduced it as a class-subject. The 
School Board for London seems to have arrived at the 
same conclusion ; for, by a recent circular, it has in- 
sisted that elementary science shall be taught in all 
Metropolitan schools. I observe, further, that some 
members appear to be even anxious to revive the 
almost forgotten subject, ‘Social Science.’ 

It is, therefore, quite clear that elementary science 
is henceforth to occupy an important place in the 
curriculum of our primary schools. I purpose in these 
articles, 1st, to submit a detailed syllabus of a year’s 
course of lessons in this subject for each standard ; 
2nd, to give the entire subject-matter for each lesson ; 
and, 3rd, to illustrate my methods of teaching by 
reproducing a few lessons actually given. In short, it 
is my intention, that these articles shall form a com- 
plete text-book of matter and method. 

For our guide as to what shall be taught, we have, 
1st, the syllabus of the Education Department, and, 
2nd, the circular issued by the London School Board. 
In the former it is stated that for Standard I. ‘ there 
shall be given a progressive course of simple lessons on 
common objects, such as familiar animals, plants, and 
substances employed in ordinary life,’ such lessons 
to aim at the cultivation of ‘habits of exact observa- 
tion, statement, and reasoning.’ In the latter, teachers 
are instructed to extend ‘the object lessons in the 
Infant School, with simple illustrative experiments.’ 
This is all the official information we have, so far as 
Standard I. is concerned, and I may add, all we need. 
The main purpose of this teaching is well stated in the 





Code, as being nothing less than the cultivation of 
habits of exact observation, exact statement, and 
exact reasoning. Now, if we are going to form Aadits 








ee 


a 
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at all, the earlier we begin the better: hence the wis- 
don of starting with Standard I. If this process of 
‘habit-forming’ be continued systematically throughout 
the school, we may hope that a Seventh Standard child 
will at least begin to observe, state, and reason, with 
exactitude. And that he will do this with a minimum 
of effort, for this is what Aadit implies. 

The following is a syllabus for a year’s course of 
lessons for Standard I. 


Part I.—THINGs IN OUR HOUusEs. 
(a) Foon. 
1. Food, generally : why we eat and drink. 
2. Bread: different kinds of corn: wheat, 
barley, oats. 
3. Meat: Sheep, cow, fish, poultry. 
4. Drinks : Water, milk, tea, coffee, beer. 
5. Vegetables ; Cabbages, turnips, carrots, peas, 
beans. 
6. Fruits: Apples, pears, oranges, plums, 
currants, 


(6) DREss. 


1. Dress, generally : Why we dress. 
2. Cotton, wool, linen, silk, leather. 
(c) FURNITURE. 

1. Articles of wood: (a) of pine, (2) of maho- 
gany, (¢) of hard wood. 

2. Articles of iron : Fire-place, cast-iron ; poker, 
etc., wrought iron ; knives, etc., steel. 

3. Articles of glass : Windows, glasses, looking- 
glass ; outlines of glass-making. 


(d). MONEY. 


1. Money, generally. Meaning of money, why 
used. 

2. Coins. Goldcoins, silver and bronze: shells 
as money. 


3 Bank notes. Meaning of a bank note. 


Part II].—THINGS IN THE STREETS. 


(a) STONEs. 
1. Stones of the pavement, i.e., sandstones. 
2. Stones of the kerb and road, i.e., granite, 
3. Stones of the houses, t.e., limestone. 

(6) Gas AND LIGHTING. 
1. How gas is made. 
2. Other ways of lighting. 

(c) CARRIAGES. 


1. Cabs, omnibuses, tram-cars, use of laying 
rails. 


Part II].—TuHINGs IN THE SCHOOL. 


(a) Books. 


1. Old style of writing books 
bark, etc. 
2. Printing and paper. 


Z.¢., on skins, 


(4) SLATE and CHALK. 
(c) INK. 
(@) CoaL. 


| 


| 


| 


Part IV.—Oruner Common THINGS. 


(a) Common wild plants. 
1. Buttercup, daisy, primrose, bluebell. 
2. Poisonous wild plants. 


(46) Common trees. 
1. The lime-tree, its peculiar flowers ; how to 
tell a lime-tree. 
2. The fir; its wood ; how to tell a fir-tree. 
3. The elm, chestnut. 


(c) Common animals that work for us. 
1. Horse, camel, reindeer, elephant—ée., beasts 
of burden. 
2. Silkworms, bees, coral animal. 


Part V,—MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 
(a) HEALTH. 

1. Fresh air, meaning and use. 

2. Clean bodies and clean clothes. 

3. Happy disposition, how formed. 

4. Proper food, 


(4) WATER. 


1. General properties of water. 

2, Water on the land: oceans, seas, lakes, 
rivers. 

3. Water in the air: clouds, dew, rain, hail, 
snow, and hoar-frost. 


(c) AIR. 
1. General properties of air. 
2. Pressure of the air. 
3. Dense and rare air, or thick and thin air, 
balloons. 


This syllabus embraces a course of about forty 
lessons. If two are given per week the whole syllabus 
may be gone over twice in the course of the year. In 
the first half-year the instruction will be exceedingly 
elementary. In all cases, specimens should if possible 
be shown, and simple experiments performed, In the 
next article I will reproduce a lesson given to my first 
standard on ‘Food Generally; why we Eat and 
Drink.’ 


—-o— - 


Correspondence. 


23, Field Street, Bloxwich, 
January 12th, 1883. 


To the Editor of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


DEAR S1R,—Kindly insert in your next issue of the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER the enclosed, for benefit of Mr. Martin and other 
readers of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. The question will be 
found on page 554 of January number. 

And oblige, 
Yours truly, 
H. WALKER, 
GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


First year’s Grammar for Pupil Teachers’ Examination, July 
29th, ‘ Flow softly down,’ etc. Tennyson’s ‘A Farewell.’ 
Second year’s, ‘Take warning,’ etc. Tennyson’s ‘The Black- 
bird.’ : 

First year’s, November 23u;, ‘ Not wholly in the living 
world,’ etc. Tennyson’s ‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ lines 34-43. 

Third year, November 25th, ‘And now farewell,’ etc, 
Tennyson’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur’ (near the end). 

The cheapest volume of Tennyson’s poems is that published 
by Kegan Paul and Co., London, price 6s, 
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Query Column, 
RULES. 


t. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. We should be much obliged if correspondents who send 
numerical or algebraical questions for solution, and are able from any source to give the required answer, would 


do so. 


It would save much time at present spent on verification. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 


3.g@7 When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the real name 


and address on a separate piece of paper. 





4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries Zgidly, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ Zhe Query Editor,’ The Practical Teacher 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 





Arithmetic. 


1. Poo..—How many lbs. of tobacco at §s. 8d. a Ib. must be 
mixed with 4 Ibs. at 6s, 6d., so that the mixture may be sold at 
78. 10d, a Ib., and 334 per cent, gained on the outlay ? 


£ s. d, £ 
raat $ 920 3: tf Cost price of mixture 
: 3 
47g =| 23 6 
10 


Difference between cost price of mixture and first kind 
=5§s. 104d. — 5s. 8d. 
=2 


Difference between cost price of mixture and second kind 
=6s. 6d. ~ 5s. 104d, 
1 


; a ce 
*. Quantity of tst kind ; Quantity of 2nd kind 
3: 74d, 3 24d, 
2 15:5 
+: 3:1, 
”. There must be 12 lbs. at §s 8d, to 4 ths, at 6s, 6d, Ans, 


2. M. G,—Find the true discount on £457 18s., drawn 
September 12th at § months, at 4 per cent. ? 
Bill is due on February 15th, 
No, of days from September 12th to February 15th 
= 156. 
48$ of La=LYA=LIG. 
a. . 2 
-*s WOFRE : 457 18 2: 199% : Discount 
365 20 365 
ar tLk 9158 BZ 
g281 _156 156 
54948 
45790 
2 
9281) 1428648( 153s. 
9281 
50054 
40405 - 
36498 
27843 
5655 


12 
103860( 11d, 
281 
11050 
| 


As the cloth is sold at a loss of as much money as is received 
for 12 yards, 


.. Selling price per yard = £100+ (128 + 12) 
= £100+ 140 
= £4 
= 14s. . Ans, 
4. Loure.—Simplify :— 


(ge of 33) + (8+ 92)- (5 a y+ (2-§).—(Barnard Smith.) 
(ve of 38) +8 + w)-(5-2)+@-p 


8 3. 4 
“(y+ G9-G-)+ 
2 9 74 8 


=4+6-(5-8)+¥ 
= 94% _ 63-32 . a5 
72 72 


5. GLENERY.—(1) go - 4X4 = 10-t- 


2 
2) 4-34b= 4-4 x Fada 
4 
G) a44-t= 4 x P-t=a-b 
@) dstxtadxfxgab 
2 


(Ss) 4xt+$=4x3% $=1. 


Rule.—When quantities have to be added or subtracted, 
simplify first those connected by the multiplication or division 
ign with another quantity, before performing the addition or 
subtraction. For example (1), (2), and (3), and see No. 4 
Query in Arithmetic from Barnard Smith. 

When quantities are connected by the multiplication and 
division signs only, perform the operations in order. 





1769 
o%e Discount = £7 135. ripgsid. Ans. 


3. Brut AND Wit11e,—I bought 128 yards of cloth for £100, 
and am now forced to sell it at a loss of as much money as I 


Quantities connected by ‘ of’ must always be taken together. 
Note.—Elliot’s ‘ Mensuration’ is published by Hughes. 


6. DAMON AND PyTuias.—If a person invest £25,350 in the 





shall receive for 12 yards. At what price per yard am I selling 
it? 


3 per cents. at 92§, at eo must he sell out after receiving 
the dividend to make a profit of £259? (Brooke Smith.) 





- ee 
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92§ 3 25,350 :: % : Half-yearly dividend 
5° 4 
= 74888 x 3x $ 
THE XZ 
19 
= £745" 
= I 


Sum lost on oo out = £410} $ - £250 
= £160}{. 
: Ore ia 

»*. 25,350 : 92§ :: 160}§ : Decrease in price of stock 
xg 61 
— Fax 3048 
ZERO x8 x 7. 

649 

13 


.*. Selling price= £92§ - Lyx 
= £9235. Ans, 


7. H. GoopHEAD.—The first-class fare on a railway is 14% 
times the second-class fare, and it is found that 140 first-class, 
250 second-class, and 520 third-class passengers can go 24 miles 
for £124. But because of a Government duty all fares are raised 
5 per cent., and then 240 first-class, 120 second-class, and 1080 
third-class passengers can travel 120 miles for £945. What was 
the original third-class fare per mile? (Zxcise, May, 1882.) Se 


Before duty is levied, 
(140 x 14%; +250) original second-class fares +520 original third- 
class fares= £34 per mile, 
-*. 432 original second-class fares+520 original third-class 


fares= £4 per mile. (1) 
After duty is levied, 


(240 x 1y°5 + 120) second-class fares + 1080 third-class fares 
= £245 per mile, 
432 second-class fares + 1080 third-class fares 
= £% per mile, 
+". 432 original second-class fares+ 1080 original third-class 
fares = £(48 x #4) per mile, 
= £4 per mile. (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2), 
(1080 — §20) original third-class fares 
wy = £(4° - 44) per mile, 
§60 original third-class fares= £§ per mile, 
.*. Original third-class fare per —' 5 
=£(Zx 1 
£5 $69 
80 


Note.—There is great room for improvement in your 
writing, 


Geometry. 


_1. NAGROM.—Given three points in the circumference of a 
circle, required to find a fourth. 


Cc y?) 





A a 


Let A, B, C be the three given points in the circumference, 
it is required to find a fourth, 

Join AB, BC, CA. 

At the point A make the angle BAD equal to the angle ABC, 
and at the point B make the angle ABD equal to the angle 
BAC. (I. 23.) 

Then the point D is the fourth point in the circumference of 
the circle, 


PRooF.—If the circle be described passing through A, B, C, 
it will also pass through D ; if it do not pass through D, then 
the point D must fall either within or without the circumference. 


2) 








If possible, let AD or AD produced cut the circumference in 
E. Join EB. 
hen the angle AEB=the angle ACB ; (III. 21.) 
But 5 5» A =o 9» » 3 (I. 32.) 
95. »» AEB=,, ,, ADB; (Ax. 1.) 
But this is impossible ; (I. 16.) 


.. the point D is in the circumference. Q. E. F. 


2. Anx1ous.—AEB, CED are two straight lines intersecting 
at E; straight lines AC, DB are drawn forming two triangles 
ACE, BED ; the angles ACE, DBE are bisected by the straight 
lines CF, BF, meeting in F. Show that the angle CFB is equal 
to half the sum of the angles EAC, EDB, ( Zadhunter, ) 


F 








c 


Proor.—Angle CGB=angles CFB, FBE, (I. 32.) 
= » SAC, -F, ” 


and ,, ” ’ 
o% Angles CFB, FBE=angles EAC; ACF, 
Again, angle BHC =angles CFB, FCE, 
and ,, o» ™ » EDB, DBF, 
.*. Angles CFB, FCE=angles EDB, DBF. 
Wherefore, twice angle CFB +angles FBE, FCE 
=angles EAC, EDB, ACF, DBF; 
but, angle FBE=angle DBF, 
and , FCE= ,, ACF, 
.*. Twice angle CFB =angles EAC, EDB, (Ax. 3.) 
Wherefore angle CFB is equal to half the sum of the angles 
EAC, EDB. 
Q. E. D. 


3. TRURON.—ABC is an equilateral triangle. On AB take 
any distance AF, on BC take BD equal to AF, and on CA take 
Ck equal to AF. Join AD, BE, and CF. Show that these 
three lines either meet in one point, or enclose an equilateral 
triangle. 

Proor.—lIn the triangles ABE, CAD, 
the two sides BA, AE=the two sides AC, CD, each to each, 

and the angle BAE=the angle ACD (I. V. Cor.) 





.*. the triangles are equal in all respects, (I, 4.) 
wherefore angle ABE=angle CAD, ; 
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A 
E 
J 
* a 
Hf Ke 
ae t 
8 2 C 


The angle HGK=angles GBA, BAG, (I. 32.) but the 
angle GBA has been proved to be equal io the angle CAD, 
.*. angle HGK=angles CAD, BAD, 
=angle BAC, 
Similarly the angle GHK can be peed equal to the angle 
ABC, and the angle GKH to the angle ACB; 
Therefore the triangle HGK is equiangular ; wherefore it is 
equilateral, (I, VI. Cor.) 
Norge.—When the distances are half the sides, the three lines 


meet in one point, (See deduction in our issue for October, 
1582.) 


Algebra. 


1. INQuIstrive.—Simplify— 
(1) PHP te + 2gr + rp t pa) 
P-(gt+r+2gr) 
(2) 3p — 167" + 236-6 
2p5— 117? +179 -6 
(Edinburgh University Local Examination, 1882.) 
(1) PtP +? + grt 1p + pa) 
PP -(¢? ++ 2gr) 
—(Pt+gt+ry? 
f= (gtrP 
(p+qg+ry? > 
(ptgtr(p-9g-r) 
P+dt? Ans, 
f Vd °-- 
(2) 3p? — 167" + 239 - 6 


2p)-11f? +17P oo - 327" + 46/ - 12(3 
6p — 337° + 51p - 18 
, pP— spt 6 
pP- Spt 6)2p° -~11f" + 17p-0(2p- 1 
2p}—10f?+12p 
- fP+ 5f-6 
- f+ 5-6 
. 3f'- 167" + 239-6 
* 2p)- 119" +17P -6 
= 3P—!. Ans, 
2p-1 


2. A. B.—A person has 200 coins, consisting of guineas, half- 
sovereigns, and half-crowns: the sums of money in guineas, 
half-sovereigns, and half-crowns are as 14 ; 8 : 3; find the 
number of the different coins, 


Let « = no. of guineas, 
» ¥ = 4, _half-sovereigns, 
and ,, = ,,  half-crowns; 
then 21. = value of guineas in shillings, 
10oy = * Eattenvescime in shillings, 
and = ,, _ half-crowns in shillings, 
> 








* 21e: boy :: 14:8 
2Ix: Oy :: 7:4 
ge: pss 828 








Sy = 6x 
or 
“yr 
on a 
.5t. : 
aix i: 14:3 7 
21x:5§2:: 7:3 
Be:§e5. 1:3 
53 = or 
22%, 
5 
But, ++y+2 = 200 
x + 4% = 200 
5 5 
2 + 3 = 200 | 
4* = 200 
-". + = §0. pl 


.". No. of guineas = §0, 
»» half-sovereigns = $ of 50 = 60, 
»» half-crowns = } 





3. IMPRIMATUR.—Solve :— 





wr=auaty 
x3 = 2(x + 2) 
yz = 3 + 2) (Colenso.) 
(1) ay =a +y ; 
wrF aes 
(x-I)y= ex 
y= a. e 
x-!I , 
(2) xz = 2(x + 2) 
x3- 22 = 2x 
(#-2) 2 = 2x 
e 2x 
_s= —- 
x-2 
(3) yz = 3(y + 2) 
* y» = o =. =) 
x-I x£-2 x-!I x-2 
2x? — 3(x°-2e + 2x*-2+) 


(x-1)(#-2) ~~ (#-1) (-2) 
2x* = 3 (327-42) 


= Ox°- 12x 
7x* = 12x 
7x = 12 
_ xc 1}. 
12 
x a 
= = = 22 
J a«t 5 oe) 
7 
24 
And s = 2v = m : =-12, 
t-2 = 3 = 
7 


4. E. E. H. W.—Three persons can complete a piece of work 
in 60 days ; and it was found that the first does three-fourths of 
what the second does, and the second four-fifths of what the third 
does ; in what time can each alone complete the work ? 


Let x= part done by third, 


Then 7 St op »» second, 
And ide o += ,, op ©«sfarst 3 
ee x¢¥ 4 ¥' 5 
o 5 
12x=5 


° t= ye. 
ee 
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Part done by third in 60 days= y's, 
I day =75 of >»4 


” ” ” 


b. =rh; 
s g re second in 6odays =* of bo 
g es 
3 
=}, 
” ” ” I day= ris} 
”» »» _ first in 60 days =4 of f.. 
8 Mz 
4 
=i, 
” 1 day = ody. 
. First can do the work in 240 days, second j in_180 days, and 


third i in ~ days. 
Note.—The 1st day of June, 1851, fell on Sunday. 


PEVERIL,—A person drew a quantity of wine from a full 
vessel, which held 81 gallons, and then filled up the vessel. He 
then drew from the mixture as much as he before drew of pure 
wine, and it was found that 64 gallons of pure wine remained. 
Find how much he drew each time. (7Zodhunter.) 

Let x=quantity drawn out each time, 

Then 81-#= ,, of pure wine remaining after first 

time, 


And x of (81-x)= ,, 


x(81--2x)_ 
x+ 31 17 
ater 
x? - 162x= — 1377 
- oe —1377 
= 5184 
x-81=+ 72 
x=72+81 


+") X= 153 or 9. 
The value 153 is inapplicable. 


*, Quantity drawn each time =9 gallons. 
Note. —Writing pretty good, but it would be greatly improved 


if the ¢s were not crossed, and the capitals devoid of 
flourishes, 


~ taken second time ; 


Mensuration. 

1. BrRDIE.—Seven men bought a grinding-stone of 60 inches 
in diameter ; each paying }th part of the expense, what part of 
the diameter must each grind down for his share ? 

Circles are to one another as the squares of their diameters, 

(Diameter of circle - diameter of 1st part)? =$ of (60 in.)* 

= 21922 sq, in. 
Diameter of circle - diameter of 1st part= ./21922 in, 





* = 55°5492 in. 
.*. Diameter of Ist part=(60 =, 949) in, 


= 4°4508 in. 
(Diameter of circle - diameter of 1st and 2nd parts)? 
=+# of (60 in, )? 


= 18998 sq. in, 
Diameter of circle — diameter of 1st and 2nd parts 
™ /126000 5, 
7 
= 54a? in, 


= 50° Lm 2 in. 
. Diameter of 2nd part =( 35" 5492 — §0°7092) in. 
= 4°84 in. 

(Diameter of circle — diameter of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd parts) 
=+ of (60 in. )? 
= 14402 sq. in, 

Diameter of circle — diameter of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd parts 


= /100800 


7 
oS io 


=45 3587 in. 
.*» Diameter of 3rd part = (§0°7092 — 45°3557) in. 


= $°3535 in. 





(Diameter of circle — diameter of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, _ “> ee 


=} of (60 

= 19g 
Diameter of circle - diameter of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, ar sin parts 

= 2173609 in 


ini 274°9545 in. 
7 


= 39°2792 in. 
*, Diameter of 4th part =(45°3557 — 39°2792) in. 
= 6°0765 in. 
(Diameter of circle - diameter of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
parts)? 
=# of (60 in.)* 
= 1992 sq, in. 
Diameter of circle - diameter of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and sth 
parts 


” a/soeee in, 
= 224°4994 in, 
7 


= 32°0713 in. 
*. Diameter of 5th part =(39°2792 ~ 32°0713) in. 
=7°2079 in. 
(Diameter of circle - diameter of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th parts)? 
=} of (60 in.)? 
= 499° sq, in. 
Diameter of circle -- diameter of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th parts 


= 25200 5 
7 
a 158°745 in. 


=22 6778 i in. 
. Diameter of 6th part = (32 ‘0713 ~ 22 6778) in. 
= in. 


Diameter of 7th part=diameter of circle -diameter of Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, ”. Sth, and 6th por 3 


. Diameter of 7th part = 22°6778 in. 


2. J. Epwarps.—Three equal circles, each 10 inches in 
find the area of the 
(Exctse, November, 1879.) 


diameter, touch one another externally ; 
space included between them, 








Area of space between the circles =area of equilateral triangle 
ABC - 3 times area of sector ADE 
=area of an equilateral triangle of side 10 inches — 3 times 
(} area of circle of diameter 10 inches) 
= ("433 x 107) sq. in, — (4 x 10° x *7854) sq. in. 
= 43" 3 sq. in, ay a7 $4. in, 
= g03eqin, A 


Note.—Writing pretty fair. 
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3. Joun HALirax.—Find the diameter of a circle which is 
less t the circumference by 10 feet. 
Circumference = Diameter x 3} (nearly). 
When the diameter is 1 foot, the circumference is 3} feet. 
.*. When the diameter is 1 foot, it is less than the circumference 
by 24 feet. 


.*. Diameter =" feet 


= 4f feet. Ans. 
General, 


1. W. T. D. and A, J. T.—(1) 7 Anow, princ. sent. ; 7, sub- 
ject ; now, predicate ; when he died, subordinate noun sentence, 
objective to Anow ; when, connective ; he, subject ;. died, predi- 
cate. (2) The second sentence is analysed in a similar way, 
except that when he died is a subordinate adjective sentence in 
adjectival relation to time. 


2. CymMBrRoO Bacu.—(a) Master, nominative of address or 
vocative, extra sentential. Who, subject ; did, predicate; this, 
object. (6) As long as J am in the world, subordinate adverbial 
sentence to J am the light of the world. As long as, connective ; 
J, subject ; am in the world, predicate ; (c)' Go, wash in the Pool 
of ‘Siloam. (Thou), subject ; go, predicate. (Zhou), subject ; 
wash, predicate ; in the Pool of Siloam, adverbial adjunct. (@) 
He went his way therefore. He, subject ; went, predicate ; Ais 
way, object (cognate) ; therefore, adverbial adjunct. (e) Zhat 
he was blind, noun sent. in objective relation to seen, The verb 
seen has also a redundant object in Aim. 

3. H. R. OcpEN.—The ¢hird (of the chord) major or minor 
regulates the chord, z.¢., makes it major or minor. In (1) the 
F sharp is 4 semitones above (1) the tonic or key-note ; and this 
F sharp is thus a major third from D, If the F had been left 
natural it would have been only 3 semitones above D, and the 
chord would have been minor. For the same reason (2), G 
being 3 semitones only above E is minor, and makes the chord 
also minor, The same applies to (3) B flat, being but 3 semi- 
tones above G. Had B been left natural the chord would have 
been major, (4) Is either copied wrong or indefinite, the third 
(E), the regulating interval, being omitted. In (5) the full 
o is given with the major third ; in (6) with the minor third, 

flat. 

4. ASHBURTON.—Your question cannot be solved by arith- 
metic, and the process by Algebra is so very complicated and 
lengthy, that we cannot give the time nor space for its solution. 
We will, however, show you a method of solution, so that you 
can work it out for yourself. 

If x=an annual payment in pounds, 

Then, 12.x= 1,050 + gy (1,050—.x) + 
1050— x } 
vo} 1,050-2x+ o”6hCUS Wt 
1050 —.+ 
10s0-2x+ 20 
20 





ts | 1,050 - 34+ 


20 

This is to the end of fourth year, and if you proceed similarly 
to the end of twelfth year, you will form the equation. 

. J. G.—The answer to the question (Fourth Year, Prac- 
TICAL TEACHER, Examination Paper, July, 1882) should be 675 
square feet. 

6. T. D.—The meaning is simply that £20 shares are worth 
£25, and therefore shares for £100 are worth £25 x § or £125. 

7. J. M. W.—The answer should be given in English money, 
not French. He receives 400 francs for his debt, but the value 
of those francs is only £16, and therefore his loss is §s. 

8 SmutT.—No. 

9. Q.—The class has been abandoned, and the Examination 
Questions (with Model Ans.) to various university and other ex- 
aminations substituted. 

10. N.B.—We have made enquiries for you, but can find no 
announcement of ‘The Analytical Classical Series,’ other than 
that issued by Messrs. Simpkin and Co, 

11. AGAMEMNON.—A/r, Francon Williams’ ‘Geography of 
the Oceans.’ Published at 2s, 6d, Any bookseller can get it for 


+ 


you. 
12, RALPHO.—The Code has not changed on the point you 
name, 


13. Vittace T,—It would be impossible (within the limits o 





space assigned us) to recommend books for all subjects. Con- 
sult your nearest certificated teacher. If you want advice on 
one or two special subjects we shall be happy to help you, 

14. SEMPER FIDELIS.—Yes, Battersea is a CHURCH Training 
College. The secretary would doubtless give you any informa- 
tion you want. Early in our next volume we hope to publish 
full particulars of all the training colleges for the convenience of 
our readers, 


15. Romeo.—Zchth is the first syllable of a Greek word 
meaning fish. 

16. G. W. R.—(a) No; not unless the remainder of the term 
is at least equal to two years; (4) see advertisements in daily 
papers for situation you would like, 

17. Musa.—(a) Cassell’s ‘ Educational Year Book’ would be 
of service, but see our answer to Semper Fidelis ; (6) try Morris’s 
or Mason’s, Both are excellent, 

18. Don’t KNow.—She might be employed in present school 
as assistant ; or improve herself by private study. The entrance 
fee varies with the college. Say what college you intend her to 
enter. See answer to Semper Fidelis, 

19. CYMRO.—(a) Hughes's, published by Philip and Son, Fleet 
Street, or Dr. Morrison’s, or Dr. Clyde’s. See advertisements. 
(4) Sutton’s or Hullah’s. One of the special features of our next 
volume will be Music for Students, which will embrace the whole 
subject. 

20. HaBeas CorP.—History, Curtis’s ; Grammar, Morell’s or 
Mason’s ; Geography, Philip’s. Read our advertisement columns 
carefully and you will easily find what you want. 

21. Bon Sorr.—No; it is not possible. Your writing is ex- 
cellent. 

22. E. T. R.—Write to Mr. Jennings, Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 

23. Fines.—(1) Ztiguette : small book published at Family 
Herald office, also by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. Water-colour Painting, Aaron 
Birley’s and Leitch’s. (2) Messrs. Triibner and Co., Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C., sell foreign. books; also Mr. D. Nutt, 
Strand, W.C. (3) Mansfield’s Euclid, 1s, (Hughes) for a 
beginner, 

24. HiGHAM.—Hullah’s ‘Timeand Tune’ (Longmans). Write 
to Mr. Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C., 
for his catalogue, in which you will find several cheap, well- 
written and suitable manuals on the subject. See our answer to 
Cymro. 

25. Huroco.—-Your translation is very fair, and the altera- 
tions we could suggest are too trifling to mention. 

26. CoopE.—Since Moses was mot the son of Pharoah’s 
daughter, it would be more correct to use the subjunctive ‘ were’ 
instead of the indicative ‘ was,’ in the first line of the passage you 
quote. The phrase ‘ the daughter-of-Pharoah’ must be counted 
as one noun in order to make any sense of the passage. 

27. CaRAcTacus.—A fair idea of analysis can be obtained from 
the small primer on English grammar published by Macmillan. 

28. MECHANICS.—You can hardly do better than get Tod- 
hunter’s book, 

29. F. W. M.—A solid right circular cone of homogeneous 
iron is 64 inches in height, and its mass is 8,192 Ibs. The cone 
is cut by a plane perpendicular to the axis, so that the mass of 
the small cone removed is 686 lbs, Find the height of the 
centre of gravity of the truncated portion remaining above the 
base of the cone. 

Solidity of cone : Solidity of small cone 
:! (Height of cone) : (Height of small cone)? ’ 
.*. 8,192 Ibs. : 686 Ibs. :: (64 in.)° : (Height of small cone)? 


343 
OPE x 64 x G4 x 4 
R192 
U8 


Z 
= (343 x 64) cub, in. 
.*. Height of small cone=(7 x 4) in. 
= 28 in. 
Centre of Gravity of cone=} of height from base 
=} of 64 in. from base 
= 16 in, from base ; 
small cone=} of its ey from 
its base 
=} of 28 in. from its 
base 





.*. (Height of small cone)= cub. in, 


=7 in. from its base. 
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Let «= Height of Centre of Gravity of frustrum of cone above 
the base in inches 
Then, {(8,192 — 686) x x} + {686 x (64 - 28 + 7)}=8,192 x 16 
7,506x + (686 x 43)= 131,072 
3»753* + 14,749 =65,536 
3,753*=65,536 oy 14,749 
= 50,787 
0787 
“933 
=13°532... 
.*. Height of Centre of Gravity of frustrum of cone above the 
base = 13°532... inches. 


30. FRENSHAM, Farnham,—Having given the measure f of a 
certain acceleration with given units / and ¢ of length and time, 


find the measure of the same acceleration with other given units 
? and /, 





ie 
In second case, f= Tp 
ee 

31. 1st B.A., Farnham.—Two bodies A and B move with 
different accelerations from rest ; A moves over (a+) feet in 
* (s—2) seconds, B moves over (a - 6) feet in (s+#) seconds. Ifthe 
units used are for A the inch and second, and for B the yard and 
minute, the measures of the accelerations are as 2 to 1, and the 
whole velocities gained by A and B in the above-mentioned times 
respectively are as 10 to }, prove that s is to ¢ as 13 to 11, and @ is 
to 6 as 43 to 7. 
Let f= measure of acceleration of A, taking the foot and second, 
Then 12/= inch and second ; 
Let x= foot and second, 


Then 60% x, Or 1200* = measure of acceleration of B, taking the 


” ” ” ” 
” ” B, ” 


yard and minute ; 
Se ——— of 127 
=6f 


.. £2 ° 
v=f(s-2), and Fa uae 


oe F (8-2) 2 aba Sf (s+2) 2: 10: : 
s-tigh * . 
3(s— t= (s+2) 
12 (s-—A=s+2t 
I1s=137 


Me ricer vi® 
ena feat Pe } and 7*=2 x yhy/ (2-2) 
2. 2f (at): rho f(a—4) :: 107: (#)? 
2 (a+) : yh (@—4) 3: 100: 25 
4% (a+4)=a-d 
18a+18 b6=25 a-256 
74=436 
oe Hes 43:7. 
32. PRINCE JOHN.—You will find the solution of your query 
(by arithmetic) in our issue for January, 1882. 


33. M. H.—Percentage of child’s share remaining after pay- 
ment of legacy duty=99, percentage of brother’s=97 ; product 
of these two numbers=9,603. The sum £9,603 is taken for the 
supposition of the amount received by a brother ¢o avoid jrac- 
tions ; of course, any other sum might have been taken. 

Do you require any further explanation ? 


34. F. S.—(1) The answer is correct. You have forgotten to 
calculate the brokerage on selling out of one stock, and on re- 
investing in the other. ~ This is distinctly stated in the question. 

£814 in the former stock produces £3 ; 

Selling price without the brokerage= £81} - £4 


wh 813 ? 
Price of second stock with ‘adidege 304 + £4 
= £1364; 


£ 
es 1365: 81$:: g : Income in 2nd case, 
= ee | 
SAB = B47 
109 3 


You will thus see that the income is the same in each case. 
How is it that you entirely overlooked the statement of brokerage 
on each transaction ? 

(2) The second method is correct. 


The frst method is 
entirely wrong. 


35. T. H. B.—(1) The solution of your query appeared in 
our issue for April, 1882. 

(2) Write to J. Keefe, Esq., FLSA, Civil Service Academy, 
6, Colquitt Street, Liverpool, 





36. BAFFLED.—We cannot see the method of solution of your 
query. Please give the source from which you derived it. 


37. CouNTRY TEACHER.—Get the Science Syllabus, where 
you will find information. Write to Longmans and Macmillans 
for the catalogues, 


38. Roco.—As the sum of five odd members is an odd 
number, your query is absurd. 


39. JENNIE.—You will find the solution of your query in our 
issue for October, 1882, It is a question in Arithmetical 
Progression, and it is given among the Algebraical Queries, 


40. ARABI PASHA.—When a legal case is taken into avisdum 
it signifies that the sheriff will consider it further before deliver - 
ing judgment. It is a Scotch law term. 


41. ANxrous.—If you have not been a pupil-teacher you can- 
not sit till you are twenty-one. ~ 


42. R. P. SmitH.—You do not state for what examinations 
you want the books, (1) Mansford’s (Hughes). Write to Messrs. 
Longmans and Co., Macmillan and Co., and Mr. John Murray 
for their catalogues, where you will find admirable manuals on 
the subjects you name. 


43- JARL.—Write to Rev. Edmund Fowle, Amesbury House, 
Bickley, Kent. He publishes (through the Messrs, Longmans) 
a series of books that will meet your wishes. The subject will 
be dealt with in our new volume. 


44. K. S.—The papers will appear in our pages, so you will 
have an opportunity of judging for yourself. 


45. A PERPLEXED ag SF to Mrs. Floyer, Principal of 
the London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
who will doubtless be happy to set your mind at rest. 


46. THIRD YEAR.—Get the ‘ Science and Art Directory,’ or 


write to the Secretary of the S. and A. Department, South Ken- 
sington. 


47. DAMON AND PytutAs.—A Latin PRIMER is not sufficient 
for Scholarship Examination, You will be glad to hear that 
this subject will be dealt with in our next number. Yes, a 
syllabus is published. Order it through any bookseller. Your 


writing is very fair; the capitals, however, are not round 
enough. 


48. WILDHEN.—(1) Consult any Geographical Reader for 
St. I. (2) We have for a long time used an ‘ Asbestos’ stove, 
particulars of which will be given you by any respectable iron- 
monger, 


49. AuRUM LiLy.—About March, 


50. Ep. DoNKIN.—You will find the information in the cata- 
logues published by Messrs. Longmans. and Co., and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co, Why don’t you buy the Directory ? 


51. H. G. StYLEs.—Write to Mr. J. S. Curwen, Tonic Sol- 
fa Agency, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


52. A. B.—On the last Saturday in May, but you should 
communicate with your inspector. 


aL STUDENT.—Skakspere’s ‘Julits Cesar’ and Bacon’s 
¢ ys’ will appear with full notes in our own columns, The 
following books will be used this year in one of the best metro- 
politan training colleges. Mrs. Fawcett’s ‘ Political Economy,’ 
‘Complete Manual of Teaching’ (National Society), Mackay’s 
* Intermediate Geography,’ Bright’s History of England, vol. iii, 
The Messrs. Chanmbies publish a good Mensuration. 

54. WAMBA.—Get a syllabus through your bookseller, It 
contains all that you want. 


55. ExcIsEMAN.—Write to Mr. J. Keefe, Colquitt Chambers, 
Colquitt Street, Liverpool. See also our advertisements. 


56. Lars PorsENA.—Buy a syllabus for yourself. The 
* marks’ are not now published, though they used to be. See 
article on ‘ Our Training Colleges’ in our next or a very early 
number. 


57. C. K. F.—Yes, but you should read VERY CAREFULLY 
Art. 66 of the New Code, 
58. CONSTANT READER, — 


Myself—Reflexive or reciprocal pers. pron., common gen., 
sing. num., Ist pers,, and obj. case governed by trans, 
verb strike. 

Years—Common noun, neut, gen,, plur,, object. — the 
objective of time, 
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——— 
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Publications BWebietoed. 


Water, and its Teachings in Chemistry, 
Physics, and Physiography. A Suggestive 
Handbook. © By C. L. Morgan, F.G.S. London: 
E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 


This is, as it is called, a suggestive handbook, and if 
well used will be of great value to teachers and others. It 
takes the form of notes arranged in numbered paragraphs, 
which notes are intended to supply a framework on which 
the teacher’s instruction shall be founded. The field 
covered by the notes is a very wide one ; the author having 
tried, as he says in his preface, to ‘make the substance 
(water) illustrate the general principles of inorganic 
science,’ and that these notes should form the ‘ basis of 
class instruction in general inorganic science, to run 
parallel with more special and exact work in chemistry.’ 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with the plan and 
principle on which this book is founded. Nothing is more 
certain than that proceeding from the concrete to the 
general, is a much safer and more profitable way of teach- 
ing than the converse method ; and one which commends 
itself to the youthful mind, as every one must be aware 
who has tried both plans with a class of young students. 
Show a boy by some such experiment as that described in 
paragraph 1,094, how much heat is lost to the thermo- 
meter in converting ice into water; and then deduce from 
this and similar experiments your definition of latent heat. 
His ideas on the subject will be much clearer and more 
exact than those of the boy whose text-book begins the 
subject of latent heat with a formal definition of what is 
meant by the term, and then proceeds to give various 
illustrations of it. 

But although the taking of water, the most universal of 
material substances, as a peg on which to hang lessons 
concerning other material substances and forces, is in 
itself wise, we cannot but think that in this book it is 
made to teach some things that might have been better 
taught if some other substances had been chosen. 

The arrangement in paragraphs is convenient, especi- 
ally for reference, but we think that the multiplication of 
paragraphs has been greatly carried to excess. Thus in 
the following extract it is difficult to see why the three 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


paragraphs, which form part of one continuous statement 
should be separated :— 


‘700. We must now inquire how this (oceanic) circulation is 
brought about. 

‘701. The following experiment of Dr. Carpenter shows how, 
in his opinion, it is caused. 

‘702. A long tank, with class sides, is filled with water. At 
one end a piece of ice is wedged in,’ etc., etc. 


In these days of examinations, it is difficult to see 
where such a book as this will be accepted as a text- 
book. It does not conform exactly to the requirements of 
any examination, and so will doubtless be. rejected by 
very many teachers who have the requirements of ex- 
aminers or school inspectors before their eyes. But 
where the master can choose his own syllabus of instruc- 
tion and wants a text-book which goes in an elementary 
but scientific and thoroughly accurate manner into the 
main facts of physical science, he cannot do better than 
choose the book before us. 

It is clearly printed ina large type, and elegantly bound. 
Although destitute of illustrations, in the hand of a com- 
petent teacher who is able to draw fairly well and perform 
the necessary experiments, this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise. 


Magnetism. By T. P. Treglohan. 


London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This is not a book pretending to any originality. It 
has been written to supply the lack of a text-book for the 
elementary stage of the Science and Art Department, 
treating of magnetism under the divisions laid down in 
the syllabus of the Department. 

We have no love for examination text-books, though in 
this present ‘competitive-examination age’ they seem to 
be a necessary evil: They tend to cramp the intellect 
and convert students into examination-machines. The 
tendency is to say of all extraneous matter, however in- 
teresting and important it may be. ‘Oh! that is not re- 
quired ; you need not remember that!’ But if special 


text-books for special examinations are required, the 
more practical they are made the better; and we are 
glad to see that at the end of each section of this little 
book a number of experiments and observations (called 
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indiscriminately ‘ experiments ’) are described, to be per- 
formed before the student. The subject is evidently in- 
tended to be taught practically as well as theoretically. 
This feature redeems the book from being a mere collection 
of definitions and statements as it otherwise would 
necessarily be. The definitions and statements are clearly 
made, and the book forms a reliable handbook to the 
subject of which it treats. The diagrams are well exe- 
cuted, and show the points very well. The book is 
strongly bound, the stitching, unfortunately, almost 
encroaching on the printed matter, 


Worked Examination Questions in Plane 
Geometrical Drawing. By T. E. Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. London : Longmans, Green, & Co, 


The indefatigable Art Master of Marlborough College 
has, in this latest addition to the list of publications with 
which his name is already associated, issued a work which 
will be invaluable to candidates preparing for the Military, 
the Civil Service, the University Local, or, in fact, for any 
examination in which a knowledge of plane geometry is 
required. In this book some 300 problems, selected from 
the papers set in various examinations and of all degrees 
of difficulty, are thoroughly worked out. The ‘get up’ of 
the publication is excellent, the drawings clear, and the 
paper and printing all that could be desired. A very good 
feature is that the diagrams are printed on double pages, 
which, when unfolded, leave the drawing clear of the book. 
This is a great boon to the worker, as it relieves him of 
the worry and annoyance caused by having to constantly 
turn over page after page when wishing to compare the 
diagram with the question. Not the least useful part of 
the book is the preface, in which Mr. Hulme gives many 
reliable hints to students in this branch of the art. 


Electricity. By Robert N. Ferguson, Ph.D. New 
Edition, revised and extended by James Blyth, 
M.A., F.R.S. London: W. and R. Chambers, 


Although the somewhat laconic title of this excellent 
little book is in the one word ‘Electricity,’ that jdus 
Achates Magnetism is considered also, and, with a wisdom 
that might be followed advantageously by other writers 
and teachers, is considered first. Perhaps the most use- 
ful part of so much of the volume as deals with magnetism 
is, if we make the comparisons with other works that, 
pace all popular pa are necessary to the critic, the 
chapter on the chronology of magnetism. The diagrams, 
without presenting the artistic finish of the more expensive 
text-books, are the equals of the plates in these latter in 
the matter of plainness, in its best sense, and accuracy. 
The units given at the commencement of the work are a 
wise introduction, whilst the brief but admirably clear 
chapter on the general principles of dynamics, intercalated 
in the division of the book that deals with electricity, 
shows that its author is a good practical teacher. For in 
dealing with any subject involving a knowledge of certain 
large fundamental principles that are regarded as pertain- 
ing to another branch of knowledge, it is necessary to 
briefly enumerate those principles, if the work in question 
is for students. These last younger thinkers will not stop 
to see if they are familiar with the dynamical principles 
involved in the study of electricity. They will not pause 
to verify their presumed knowledge. Hence the practised 
teacher, with a laudable desire toprevent his readers from 
floundering hopelessly ere many pages are traversed be- 
cause they have not taken the trouble to assure themselves 
as to their knowledge of the meaning of unit-force or 
trinetic energy, takes the trouble for them, as all good 
teachers must, and briefly recapitulates the necessary 
dynamical principles. 

Atrace of carelessness in the English—or shall we say the 
British?—language is visible here and there, and more than 
once or twice terms are used that are only explained on 
subsequent pages, or not explained at all. The Fahrenheit 
scale is unfortunately used in the earlier part of the book, 
though in the later pages it is supplanted by its more 
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worthy companion. In the account of the Holz machine, 
on page 126, it is to be regretted that the letter E is used 
for any part of the apparatus, as the author also uses that 
letter for the word ‘electricity’ in his description ; hence 
much possibility of confusion on the part of the student. 
It may be open to question also whether more might not 
advantageously be said as to the chemistry of the Faure’s 
and Planté’s cells, after the excellent discussion on these 
two forms of battery by Professor J. H. Gladstone, Dr. 
Tribe, and Dr. Oliver J. Lodge. 

But these are only minor blemishes in a work of con- 
siderable excellence. That it is level with the most recent 
advances of electrical science is among its least merits. 
The photophone and the nomenclature adopted by the 
International Congress of Electricians at Paris in October 
of last year are explained in this volume. Some of 
the explanations are of a rare clearness; notably those 
that deal with lines of force, with the magnetic field, with 
the action of the horizontal and vertical constituents of 
the earth’s magnetic force, and with the verata guestio of 
potential. To this last we onlytake exceptionon the ground 
that the analogy of potential with temperature, the best 
as we think of analogies in this difficult conception, is 
ignored. From the mathematical side the work is well 
done. In fact, it is at once a recommendation and a 
drawback to the book that the treatment of the subject is 
so largely mathematical—a recommendation because the 
only rational investigation of magnetic and electrical 
phenomena must be on a mathematical basis; a drawback 
in that so few of our physical students bring to their study 
the essential pre-requisite of an average mathematical 
training. It is on this ground, and on this ground alone, 
that we fear only one half of the aim of its author has been 
attained. He would have his treatise popular and accurate. 
Accurate it assuredly is. We fear it may not be as popular 
- L, is accurate. But, after all, accuracy is the better 

alf. 


A Manual of Greek Verbs. By F. Ritchie, M.A., 
and E. H. Moore, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


In the preface to this little book the authors state that 
in it an attempt has been made to arrange in a clear and 
consecutive order the laws which govern the inflexion of 
the Greek verb, to supply copious examples of their 
—— and to collect and group the chief instances 
of irregularity. They are to be congratulated that the 
outcome of their labours is the production of a text-book 
which will be welcomed alike by both teacher and scholar. 
The book is thoroughly fitted for school use, being both 
serviceably bound and clearly printed, with every assistance 
that diversity of type can give to the user, and although, 
of necessity, in a work on such a subject no great scope is 
afforded for originality, yet whatever there is in it fresh in 
the way of arrangement and grouping is judicious and 
well carried out. 


Songs. ‘Jo,’ ‘A Souvenir of Bleak House,’ and 
‘ Twilight Memories.’ Words and music by 
Noretta. London: B. Williams, 60, Paternoster 
Row; each 2s., net. 


These songs will add little to the reputation of a firm 
which has: published many really good things. Both 
words and music of the first suggest their theme only by 
their poverty. Indeed, the entire song reads like a r 
exercise in verbal and musical composition, done without 
feeling, and with small experience in the use of either 
vehicle of expression. College men would possibly be 
ludicrously reminded of the fractional ellipses in some un-~ 
fortunate ‘ Criticism Lesson,’ by the bisection of ‘ pau-per’ 
(sic.) by aquaver rest ; this, by-the-bye, is apassage marked 
tristement. ‘Twilight Memories’ is somewhat better. 
That ‘In the Gloaming’ is suggested some may deem 
fortunate ; and that the three short verses have each the 
same setting, while, in both songs, the melody is through- 
out repeated in the accompaniment, may be considered 
advantages by any who require but little work and con- 
siderable assistance. 
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English Grammar. By F. A. White, B.A. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. White has here given us an interesting book which, 
though not in our opinion adapted for school use, will well 
repay the student for perusal. The author’s mode of 
treating his subject varies considerably from that pursued 
in most grammars, and though we cannot agree with his 
views in all cases, we cordially admit that they are stamped 
with no small amount of originality and learning. In the 
preface Mr. White states that throughout the book he has 
made the English language as i¢# is the primary con- 
sideration, and that, instead of drawing illustrations from 
the forms occurring in English as 7t was, he has assumed 
the knowledge of a little Latin and French on the part of 
his readers, and has drawn his iltustrations from those 
languages. We think this principle a sound and useful 
one, and wish it had been carried out even to a greater 
extent than in the little book before us. A grammar 
compiled in this way would be more likely to prove 
beneficial to school-boys than one bristling with Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic, and Old English forms (which, however 
useful they may be to the student, only confuse the young 
learner, and the more so, since the mode of spelling these 
forms varies in different text-books), if only from the fact 
that the three languages, when so treated, mutually aid 
one another, and the boy, while pursuing one language, 
insensibly widens his knowledge of the other two. In 
looking more critically into Mr. White’s book we note the 
occurrence of many words which, though not met with in 
most treatises, it is just as well the student should know. 
Theterms ‘agglutinative,*grammatology,’‘hyperdissyllable,’ 
‘procopé,’ ‘anuric,’ ‘onomatopesic,’ ‘ orthopceic,’ ‘guillemets,’ 
‘monoids,’ are a few of these. The force and originality 
which characterize theauthor’s remarks on some debatable 
points are likely to prove of service to the student by 
enabling him to see both sides of the question, and thus 
prevent him from accepting statements blindly on trust. 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 


This is a revised, enlarged, and improved edition of an 
old favourite. When a book has been before the public 
so long as this, ordinary criticism is needless. Pupil 
teachers and others will find an abundance of excellent 
pieces suitable for recitation. 


A Treatise on Hydromechanics. Part I. 
Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


A comparison of this volume of very recent issue with its 
predecessors is not uninteresting, as showing the gradual 
advance in our knowledge and in our treatment of any 
given branch of science. Mr. W. H. Besant first issued 
in 1859 a treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydromechanics. 
The table of contents of the 250 pages of this volume 
makes no recognition of the two main divisions of Hydro- 
mechanics, although the letter-press of the book deals with 
these two subjects in definite sequence. In 1867, a second 
edition of 29! pages appeared, the two divisions of the 
subject being clearly marked off in the table of contents. 
In 1877, the title of the third edition is the inclusive one of 
Hydromechanics, and the book extends to 320 pages. 
And now in 1883, Mr. Besant has to publish his work in 
two volumes, the first of which, on fluids in equilibrium, 
comprising 228 pages, is before us. A book that has stood 
the test of twenty-four years needs little recommendation. 
Nevertheless, it is at once a duty and a pleasure to say 
that this new edition surpasses, were that possible, its 
fellows in clearness and in accuracy. As far as we have 
been able to investigate, no error of any kind seems to 
have intruded itself, and all the old charm of Mr. Besant’s 
treatment of mathematics is as noticeable as ever. The 
admirable series of exercises, many of them original, and 
all excellently typical and thoughtful, is amplified. In 
pursuance of his usual plan, the author gives none of the 
solutions, and in that fact we find the only matter for re- 
gret. The book will be of highest service, not alone to 





Mr. Besant’s own pupils, but to all anxious to make 
acquaintance with the mathematics of fluids through an 
introduction at the hands of one of our most accomplished 
mathenaticians. 


Shakspere’s ‘ King Richard II.’ With Notes. 
(Blackie’s School Classics.) London: Blackie 
and Son. 

This is in every respect an excellent little book, well 
adapted for school use by its clear print and simple 
arrangement. The text of the play is preceded by a 
short introduction, descriptive of that part of English 
history with which the plot is connected, and the notes, 
which are capital in their way, being concise and care- 
fully compiled, are placed at the end of the book. The 
omission of Aumerle (afterwards Rutland), son of the 
Duke of York, from the genealogical table is probably an 
oversight. 


The Imperial Drawing Books. London: 
Thomas Murby. 

This is a well-arranged and well-brought-out series, 
and is likely to prove useful for both school and home 
work. It consists of three books, the first two providing 
material for training in class and for individual work, 
and the third containing a series of tests for ascertaining 
what progress the pupil has made. The paper used is 
much above the average, and theexamples, which number 
twenty-four in the book now before us (the first of the 
series), are extremely well drawn and clearly printed. The 
directions appended to each figure or copy will prove 
very serviceable to those without a master, and, in fact, 
impart far’more information than the drawing master can 
as a rule find time to give. 


(1) Illustrated Readings in Holy Scripture: 
The Life of Christ. (2) Bible Cartoons. 
London: Wesleyan Methodist Sunday School 
Union. 

These consist of a series of cartoons of considerable 
size, suitable for hanging on the walls of Sunday and 
other schools, and only need to be known to be appreciated. 
The drawings are the work of Mr. W. Gunston, an artist 
of no mean merit, as the forcible pose and grouping 
of the figures throughout the whole series abundantly 
testify. Effectiveness is given to the designs by the 
employment of a monochrome background, in the case of 
the Bible Cartoons, gilt; in the others, a neutral tint. 
The figures, lined in on a ground of a light terra-cotta 
colour, are by this means shown up in a very striking 
manner, 


Imperial Chart of the World on Mercator’s 
Projection. Edinburgh and London: W. 
and A. K. Johnston, 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to the use 
of Mercator’s Projection in teaching geography, for not 
only is it the most convenient map on which to give simple 
lessons in latitude and longitude, but also it is the only 
map on which the track of a ship, always steering the 
same course, appears as a straight line, and on which the 
position of places, with respect to each other, is the same 
as on the globe itself. The specimen of this chart now 
before us is an excellent production ; it is well and clearly 
printed, and the tints employed (of which the register is 
—- without being so heavy as to interfere with the 
egibility of the names, are decided enough for all pur- 

ses of distinction. The names inserted appear to have 

en carefully selected to embrace all the most important 
places on the earth’s surface which could be mentioned in 

a map of the size without sacrificing legibility. 


Reference Chart for English Parsing and 
Analysis. Compiled by R. W. Hinton, B.A. 
Manchester and London: John Heywood. 

This chart is clearly printed in white on a black ground, 
and since the arrangement is good and the schemes of 
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parsing and analysis easy to be understood, is likely to 
prove of great service to the teacher. Mr. Hinton, the 
compiler, is the headmaster of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany’s school at Hoxton, and has evidently carried out in 
this wall-sheet the plan he has found by experience to 
be most advisable. We have ourselves found a chart of 
this description most useful in class work, especially in 
dealing with children in whom, to speak phrenologi- 
cally, the bump of locality is strongly developed. In the 
minds of such children a fact or statement may very 
often be fixed merely by the memory of its position in re- 
ference to others on the blackboard or chart. 


The Lord’s Prayer. [Illuminated in colours. 
Edinburgh and London: W. and A. K. 
Johnston. 


This is a splendid example of what chromo-litho- 
graphy can do when applied to illumination. The 
design, worked out in gold, silver, and colours, is bold 
and effective, and at the same time elaborate in detail. 
We know of no more fitting ornament for the walls of 
nursery or bedroom than this ‘ Our Lord’s Prayer.’ 


Hotes. 


ON our title-page we have the pleasure to publish 
the prospectus of our new volume, which we think 
bids fair to be the best of the three. We have made 
several important changes in the bill of fare, and hope 
the feast as now set forth will be to the taste of our 
guests. 

* 
* 

A word of counsel to our young friends :—Prove 
yourselves worthy trenchermen when you come to 
the dishes containing Mr. Capel’s Latin Lessons and 
Dr. Newsholme’s Physiology, and may good digestion 
wait on appetite. Years hence, when rejoicing in the 
mature strength of manhood, you will thank us for the 
hint. 


* * 
* 


Two important alterations have been made in the 
rules connected with our Query Column,—the one is, 
that the real name and address of the writer must be 
written On a SEPARATE piece of paper, and the pseu- 
donym put at the end of the query; and the other, 
that no query can be answered in the following issue 
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unless it reaches our office on THE 12TH INSTANT. We | 


have altered the date with a view to reply to every 
query sent, so as not to disappoint our readers. If a 
query is held over, the sender may rest assured that 
there is a valid reason for the delay. 

** 

We desire to draw our friends’ attention to another 
prospectus, that of the Governess, which faces the third 
page of wrapper. This journal is now issued asa penny 
weekly, and, though primarily designed for school- 
mistresses, will prove a valuable help to all engaged 
in teaching. Many of the articles are from the pens 
of well-known teachers of the ripest experience. 

* * 


a 

An effort has been made to send a copy to every 
schoolmistress in the kingdom, and if by any mishap 
any of our readers have not received their copies, we 
shall be happy to send others upon receipt of a post- 
card bearing the address. 

** 
* 

Teachers would be doing us good service by show- 
ing the paper to their colleagues and assistants, many 
of whom would doubtless be glad to ‘take in’ the 
Governess if they only knew its character, 
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jOublications Receibed. 


Arithmetic— 
(1) The National Arithmetic. 
Society. 
(2) Answers to Four Rules of Arithmetic. Longmans, 
(3) Ellery’s Course of Arithmetic. Standards III. and IV. 
With Book of Answers. Chambers. 
Elocution— 

(1) Bell’s Standard Elocutionist (Revised), 
Stoughton. 
English Literature— 

(1) Merchant of Venice. 
(2) Julius Ceesar, 
Euclid— 
(1) Euclid Sheets. 
Foreign Classics— 
(1) Picciola. Part X. 
Grammar— 
(1) The National Grammar. Standards II,, IIL., IV. and V. 
National Society. 
History— 
(1) The French Revolution, 1789-1795. 
Longmans. 
(2) A Concise English History. 
(3) Historical Ballads. Parts I. 
Latin— 
(1) Selections for Latin Prose Composition, 
Millington. Longmans. 
Maps, Diagrams, etc. 
(1) Chart of the World, A. Johnston. 
(2) The Lord’s Prayer. A. Johnston. 
(3) Reference Chart for English Parsing 
Mounted on Rollers. John Heywood. 
(4) A Series of Penny Outline Maps. Longmans. 
Mensuration— 
(1) Mensuration for Beginners and Answers. 
Mental Arithmetic— 
(1) The Pupil’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Miscellaneous — 
(1) The Old Waggon; or, the Old Life and the New. 
John Heywood. 
(2) The Stage in the Drawing-room. Griffith and Farran. 
(3) The Work of a Sunday School Superintendent. National 
Society. 
(4) A Pamphlet on Moral Education. John Groom. 
(5) The English Constitution, By S. Amos, Longmans. 
(6) China Painting Made Easy. John Heywood, 
Music— 
(1) Twilight Memories. 


Standards I, to VII. National 


Hodder and 
Bell and Sons. 
Bell and Sons. 

Relfe Bros. 


B. Saintine. G. Bell and Sons. 


By E. M. Gardiner. 


By Lupton. Longmans. 
and II, National Society. 


By R. M. 


and Analysis. 


Murby. 


Blackie and Son. 


By Noretta. B. Williams. 


(2) A Souvenir of Bleak House ‘Jo’. By Noretta.  B. 
Williams. 
Periodicals and Magazines— 
(1) Amateur Work. Part XIV. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
(2) Longman’s Magazine. No. 3.. Longmans. 
(3) Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. Part X. Cassell 


and Co, 


(4) Universal Instructor. Part XXVII. Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 
(5) Our Little Ones. Vol. III. No. 3. Griffith and Farran, 
Poetry— ‘od 
(1) Poetry for Standards. Standards I. to VII. Griffith and 
Farran. 


(2) New National Poetry Cards. 
IV. National Society. 
Readers— 
(1) Graduated Readers. Book III, Chambers. 
(2) The World at Home. Standard I. Nelson and Sons, 
(3) History Readers. No. 1. Marcus Ward and Co, 
(4) History Readers, No. 2, Marcus Ward and Co, 
(5) Geography Reading Books. Standards I., II., and V, 
National Society. 
(6) Botany Reading Books. Part II. National Society, 
(7) Geographical Reader. No. 3. Blackie and Son, 
(8) Standard Reading Book. No. 5. Burns and Oates. 
(9) Geographical Reader. No, 5. Blackie and Son, 
Science— 
(1) * Text-Books of Science ’—Physical Optics. 
Scripture— 
(1) Murby’s Scripture Manuals-——Genesis. em § 
(2) Notes of Lessons on our Lord’s Life and Teaching, 
National Society. 


Standards I., II., III. and 


Longmans, 
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Certificate Examination, )882. 


MALE AND FEMALE CANDIDATES. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Grammar and Composition. 
Three hours allowed for this paper. 


No candidate may omit the exercise in composition or in 
parsing, or attempt more than one of the sections (A) and (B). 


Composition. ° 


Write a brief essay on one of the following subjects :— 

1. The neighbourhood with which you are best acquainted. 

2. Newspapers. 

3. An account of any remarkable invention or discovery of 
recent times. 

7 Intellectual pleasures. 


For lovers of the picturesque, as represented by hill and 
dale, wood and water breezy upland and craggy heights, 
there is no district in this’ country which can compare with that 
of the Peak in Derbyshire. The Pennine Range, which, 
stretching from the Cheviots to the middle of Derbyshire, has 
hitherto shown only bare rounded heights, now assumes a more 
interesting form. Its peaks become more precipitous, while 
many are covered with om plantations of fir, and those not so 
adorned have a rich mantle of the purple heather, which possesses 
such a charm for all lovers of nature. The hills abound in 
natural and artificial caverns; the streams—-the Wye and the 
Derwent—are famous for their fish, and find their way > 
most enchanting scenery, the crags sometimes narrowing t 
bed of the rivers, so as to convey the e idea of mountain gorges or 
American canons rather than that of quiet rivers. 

Mineral springs of different kinds are very plentiful, and the 
towns which have arisen round them are famous as health resorts, 
Buxton, Matlock, and Matlock Bath ranking among the most fre- 
quented and fashionable inland watering-places. Castleton, with 





its Peveril Castle and subterranean caverns, has been embalmed in 
fiction by Sir Walter Scott, while Cromford will ever be noted 
as the place of refuge chosen by Richard Arkwright, the cotton 
spinner, after his retreat from Preston. Good roads, suitable 
either for pedestrians, bicyclists, or vehicular traffic, intersect 
the whole district, and every visitor will come away impressed 
with the beauty, the grandeur, and the variety of this most 
—- part of the country. 
ogy play a very important part in the economy of 
ou nation, It is almost impossible to over-estimate the influence 
they have upon the social and political condition of the people. 
This will readily be granted when it is remembered that there 
are nearly two thousand daily and weekly papers published in 
this country, and that their yearly circulation is estimated at no 
less than a thousand millions. Their growth has more than 
kept pace with the increase of population. At the close of the 
Stewart period there was nothing like our modern newspaper. 
The only paper allowed was the London Gazette, a two-paged 
sheet of very meagre contents, and published but twice a week. 
The News Letter, an epistle written in London, was the chief 
means of spreading taleanedion 1 in the country, and when it is 
pacman that many persons were subscribers to each copy, it 
will easily be seen how meagre such information was. But the 
growth of the country, the spread of education, and the increase 
= facilities for communication between different localities, 

ially during the present century, altered the condition of 
things amazingly. The union of towns quickened.the interest of 
the people in each other, and awakened the thirst for news. 
First weekly papers sufficed, but upon the abolition of the tax on 
paper, and then that upon newspapers themselves, daily editions 
were imperatively demanded. The . of nearly all apes 
was reduced to a penny, and so placed within the reach of every 
individual in the country, with the results already referred to. 
With the circulation of a thousand million copies annually, it 
must be apparent that they will exert a great influence upon the 
thoughts, t - opinions, and actions of the inhabitants a this 
enterprising nation. 





(To be continued.) 





BY THE REV. EDMUND FOWLE. 


SIXPENNY 


SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 
A SHORT BIBLE HISTORY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


THE WANDERINGS OF THE ISRAELITES, 


Settlement in Canaan, Government by Judges, etc. 
Life of Saul, David, and Solomon. 


THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL, 


In Parallel Columns. 


IV. 
SHORT PAPERS ON JEWISH HISTORY. 


Giving in connected form the times after the Capitivity down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Vv. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


In Six separate Parts. 
Especially useful for reading at Family a 


Each part uniform with the above and at the same price. 
Part 1.—The Barty Life and the Appearances the 
rrection. In Paralle! Columns. 
Part IL— noldents up to the last Journey to Jerusalem. 
In Parallel Columns. 





Uniform in size and binding with the 
‘SIXPENNY SCRIPTURE MANUALS.’ 


I. 
LATIN VERBS. 


With irregular Perfects and Supines, arran _ in a new and easy 
= or ——— to memory. 7d. for a single copy; 
copies, 2s, 10d. ; 12 copies, 45. 7d., free by post. 


Il. 
LATIN PRIMER RULES nae EASY, 
Price 6d. 7d. free b 
No reduction on any number af onah pnt under 25. 


Ill. 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
FIRST SERIES. 
For translation into Latin and English. 


Price 7d. for a single copy ; a se 2s. 10d, ; 12 pie, 45. 7d., 
free b y post. 


SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


SECOND SERIES. Is. ; free by post, Is, 2d. 


Vv. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE GODS 
AND HEROES OF ANTIQUITY. 


Parr IIL. —The Last, Week : Trial, Crucifixion, Resurrection, ete 455 ried FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

n Para Cc a . ; ° 
Part ty. —Miracies. In Parallel Columns. pf 68 pp. Price 1s. ; toy by post, 1s. ad. 
Part V.—Parables. In Parallel Columns. le Aor" ye 


Parr VI.—Sermon on the Mount, and other Addresses, Discou F 


vi. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
Dealing chiefly with the Travels of St. Paul. 
All the above neatly and tastefully bound in cloth, and uniform in 
size and price. 7d. for a single copy; 6 copies, 2s. 10d. ; 
12 copies, 4s. 7d. ; free by post. 
The whole of the above Eleven Books can be 
sent as specimens for 3s. 6d., post free. 


uss? 


GEOGRAPHY “MANUALS, 


4d. each, 16 PP. 


1. pateaetatery Part I. 
2 Land Part Il. 
3. Water Part III. 
4 England and Wales Part IV. 


§¢. single copy ; 12 copies, 35. 6d., free by post. 





The whole of the above Nine Books can be sent 
as specimens for 3s. 6d., post free. 





TO BE HAD OF THE AUTHOR ONLY, AMESBURY HOUSE, BICKLEY, KENT. 
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MAGNETINE (DARLOW & CO.’S). 


Recommended and used for the Cure of 





Spinal Affections Rheumatism General Debility Sciatica Asthma 
Liver Complaints Rheumatic Gout Constipation Lumbago Ne a 
Beart Affections Lung Affections Hysteria Hernia Bronchitis 


And other kindred complaints. 
e NIAL, 
Horton infemane Rees Oh fetishire, July 28th, 882. JLADWS BELT, 30s. 


Dear Sir,—I think you will be pleased to learn that in a compa- 
ratively short time after wearing your appliances, the pain in the top of m ana i | 
my lungs went away, and has xever returned ; also a troublesome, long- { at | A 
standing ~ yt eruption on the back and shoulders disappeared — 
entirely ; and I believe these ‘ good losses,’ to speak sadonicaliy, axese in 
entirely from the use of your Magnetine. Again, the wearing of your 
Belt, a short time after putting it on, after breakfast, gives relief— jp ecacens 
marked relief -to a pain in the left side, which has tormented me more Wee 
or less for many years; of this I can speak most confidently and unmis- : 
takably. In conclusion, upon the whole, all through the winter, whilst 
wearing your Magnetic Soles, I have suffered less with cold feet than 
heretofore, With kind regards, I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

Grorce Ware Davips, - ‘ 
PAMPHLETS POST FREE. The Resident Dispenser, Horton Infirmary, Banbury. PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


DARLOW & CO. 443, STRAND LONDON 
NEW PATENT ‘CORALINE’ COPYING INK PENCIL. 


rome 
LINE PENCI IF YOU WANT 
a really Steel Pen, 
ask your Stationer, or 
This new Pencil will be found very advantageous, as the lead, being of a convenient} send 1/2in Stamps 
thickness, never requires sharpening. The leads are also the same size as Mordan’s leads. ~rocumne 
With this Pencil upwards of fifteen legible copies of any MSS. or Drawing may be obtained, s 
Collectors, Railway Clerks, and Travellers will find it invaluable for taking copies of orders, etc., 
while for Shorthand writing it gives every facility for making fine and heavy strokes, 


Price One Shilling each. Sold by all Stationers. 

















STEEL, 
Nickel, and 
Gilt, of assorted 


patterns, 
metal box. Soid by all 
Stationers. Wholesals, 








PERRY & COMPANY (Limitep), STEEL PEN MAKERS 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


| Suited Pupil Teach ad 1 to th rrements 
SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK | swied or Pupit Teaciers ond epual th reovirenert 
MATERIALS. bridge Local Medical Preliminary and Civil Service 
Pie ae. ean Examinations. 
A SPECIAL PRICE LIST, 


— THE 

Showing a saving in the cost of the above 

GOK & C0.) soofsinkabearsiacens | HISTORIGAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
99 & 101 AND ‘TEACHERS. By Dr. MORRISON, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

? | It includes School Calicoes, Flannels, Prints, New Epition, Revisen. 

NEW Hollands, Canvases, Paper Patterns, Knitting —_———_ - 


Cottons, Knitting Wools, Cottons, Needles, ‘In conception and plan we conceive this to be the very 
Tapes, Buttons, Marking Specimens for letters, 


: st text-book of Geography extant.’—School and University 
OXFORD Swiss Darning, Grafting, Plain and Bird's-eye pokemon e cography : 
Darning, Stocking Web, and all Sewing Re- ; 

















quisites needed under the Third Schedule. ‘No better book could be put into the hands of young persons.” 
STREET, Six Specimens of Varning, post free, ONE | —Zdinburgh Courant. 

SHILLING. Stitch fi ‘We have every confidence in recommending the volume.’— 
LONDON. | .. Thirteen Specimens uf Stitches, post free, Glasgow Herald. 

EIGHTEEN PENCE, ‘ 


Lined Paper for the ‘Governess" Patterns, 1s, 6d. 


doz. Sh ‘This is a volume of intrinsically valuable and excellently 
per doz. Sheets. 


—_- methodised matter, written in a style og ay ee ay 
attractive, which should render Geography in future an enjoying 
wn Ba ase on as well as a profitable study.’ —Ai/marnock Standard. 


LETTS’S POPU LAR ATLAS. ‘Its information is exhaustive without being tedious. The 


2. ss . , > ‘ 1 
j i i introductory chapter, containing mathematical and physica 
oh — oo cag be eoogicien ree of raphy, the Ris elf a . oie of the seal, cot oe 
SS eS a > = oo urope, is itself a compe ° 
dently ‘challenge inspection and criticism. It is unrivalled on Ed ualonal Mews. 


all the following heads :— 








— —T'This book is a decided advance beyond the dry compendium 
a tT RARNESS URI NOVELTY. oe of names and mere skeleton statements which a cage ay 
nd BRAUT aa bch. —CHEAPNESS. geographical text-books. It is high time that many of these 


gave way for such thoughtful and well-written manuals.’-—- 


156 Maps, beautifully printed in colours from engraved steel Practical Teacher. 


plates, bound in 1, 2, or 4 Vols., with an index of 23,000 names. 


eee a «| Sead sopies will be sent to Principals on receipt 
= , pecimen copies wi 
= 9 ba fer — ry pt wy asl of 1s. gd. in stamps by the Author, 39, Fountayne 
One Volume... 5p, 42! oe sop 90/ Road, Stoke Newington, London. 





LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
And all Booksellers, 





Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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ESTABLISHED :8s:. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, Chan- 


cery Lane. 
Current Accounts quenced according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £25. No commission charged for k 


ing Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at 


ree per cent. Interest, 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, Letters of Credit and a Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with tull particulars, on appl icatio 





March 1380. FRANC RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The ‘Birkbeck Buildin Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Four Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no 
Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office of the Brrxeeck Buripine Society. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with Sagedinte pasesen, 
either for Building or Gardening purposes Appl y at the Office of the Birk 
ery nw D 4 eat nt te % 
A Pamphlet, with fu iculars, on applicati 
< Pee FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


i! (ESTABLISHED 1871), 

supply Teachers, School Board Members, and School 
Managers with ANY kind of Musical Instrument from ANY 
Maker at bona fide Trade Price for Cash, or by Easy Instalments. 














* We have now had plenty of tfme to try the piano; and I can say to you 
how very much we are pleased with it, and how m,sreatly 1 am obli to 
for poet me so excellent an instrument so cheap. TTHEW oie 


Wen arp at liberty to make any use of my wife’s and 


that the inexcellet both for tone and touch, and Cat ia 
—- . T. W. Suarrs, M.A., 4.4.1. for 7: rani vey cheap 
cheolmasters. 


ay - Neid memehan ge emieadanys phaertpal 
country, from H.M. Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Presidents of N.U.E.T. 
zrnclon ens Masters of Training Colleges, Teachers and Schoo) Board 





. 


THE ONLY ADDRESS IS 
39 OSENEY CRESCENT, CAMDEN ROAD. 
LONDON, N.W. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

—Rapid PostaL and CLAss Preparation by Mr. 
J. Keere, F.R.G.S., Civil Service Academy, 6, Colquitt 
Street, Liverpool. The System is essentially individual, 
and involves (2) a thorough study of Text-Books, each 
subject being so divided as to render easy its rapid 
acquisition by the student; (6) an Exhaustive Treat- 
ment of the Latest Examination Papers. Recent suc- 
cesses :—£-rcise—16th, 18th, 19th, 21st (twice), 33rd, 36th, 
Sist, 57th, 84th, etc. ; Aen Clerks—tgth, 37th, 41st, 45th, 
49th, etc. ; Customs--5th, 24th (twice), 25th, 29th, 35th, 
goth (twice), 45th, etc.; Bey Clerks— 16th, 18th, 
4oth, 45th, 53rd, 6oth, etc., etc. Prospectus on Appli- 











cation. 
DRAWING & PRINTING MATERIALS. 
Liberal Allowance to Schools, Send for Illustrated 


Catalogue, Past Free. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 
79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 





A CHEST + TEA * 30/- 


Containing 1G Ibs. net of PURE INDIAN TEA 


(1/204 per lb., worth 3/- 
retail). Cash with Order. 
Carriage not paid. Cuarter- 
pound Sample by post for 
Nine Stamps. 


JOHN MIXER &C0., 
94, Newgate St., 
LONDON , E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 











PROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENG- 
LISH, for both Primary and Higher Schools ; 
Revised Editions :— 


8. d. 
First English Grammar ............+.+: 1 4 
Key, with Additional Exercises.......... 1 9 
Higher English Grammar ............+. 2 6 
Companion to the Higher Grammar...... 3 6 
English Composition and Rhetoric ...... 4 0 





London: LONGMANS & CO, 





DAVIS'S REVISED GRADE ARITHMETIC. 


Including the first Six Standards of the 

Revised Code (1882), Price 6d. Also in 

Three PARTS, in extra stiff covers, 32pp. 
each, Price 2d. each Part. 


COMPLETE ANSWERS, 6d. 


This well-known Arithmetic has now been completely revised 
and re-modelled so as to bring it into strict — with Mr 
Mundella’s Code. 


*,* A Specimen Part sent post free to Head Teachers on applica- 
tion to Dr, Wm. Davis, German Villa, Cheltenham. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co,, and through all 


Booksellers. 





DR. HOPKINS’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


OPKINS’S EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRA.- 

of wl on an improved ee and containing much 
valuable on various New Edition, 1s. 6d. 
HOPKINS NSS EXERCISES *IN'CO ela New 


‘O THE ABOVE 
eTOPKINS'S S PUPIL'S 1 MANUAL OF EXERCISES IN 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, —"\Res 25,000 Questiens, with 
the Rules for their Calculation 
HOPKINS'S T EACHERS M MANUAL OF EXERCISES 
IN S acste eum ARITHMETIC, forming a Key to the above, 
3S. 


none? Sim; , Kelle Brother Marshall & Co. ; Longman & Co; Kent 
; Hamilton, "Adams, & Co. Birming- 
&’Son. Manchester ; Heywood, 
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SELECT 


French and German Classes, 
18, FORBES ROAD, PENGE, 8.5. 


(Close to two stations), 





Panguages Caught by Correspondence. 


PUPILS SPECIALLY PREPARED 


for the Scholarship, Certificate, Matriculation, and B.A, 
Examinations, 


PROFESSOR ANTOINE. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE, 





BY 





Tuition by Correspondence. 





SCHOLARSHIP.—Graduated instruction is provided regularly 
twice a week ; suitable exercises are set and corrected ; every 
difficulty is carefully solved; and all deficiencies are fully 
supplied. The terms are either 10s. per Quarter, or Payment 
by Results. 

SPECIMEN SOLUTIONS to the Scholarship Questions, July, 
1882, Part I. contains the Arithmetic for Male and Female 
Candidates ; Part II. contains the Algebra, Euclid (deductions), 
and Mensuration, The price of each part is 7d., or half price 
to present and former pupils. 

MATRICULATION (established 1871).—Certificate, Civil Ser- 
vice, A.C.P., Diocesan, Science, Drawing, Shorthand, P. T. 
Papers, Musical, Medical, Legal, and all other branches as 
advertised. No payment unless successful. 

Address, Mr. JAMES JENNINGS, Tuition by Corre- 
spondence Office, Deptford, London. 


T. GREENWELL, 


MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 


GREENWELL’S TEST CARDS 
In ALGEBRA, EUCLID, and MENSURATION. 
In 3 Packets (with Ans. Card), 1s. each. 


MY FIRST ALGEBRA. 
By M. H. SENIOR. 
Addition, Division, Factors. 
Price 3d. Separate Ans. 2d. 





In Preparation. 


MY SECOND ALGEBRA. 
By M. H. SENIOR. 
Equations, Fractions, Indices, etc. 


Price 3d. Separate Ans, 2d. 


MY THIRD ALGEBRA. 


By M. H. Senor. 


FRACTIONAL AND SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS, QUADRATICS 
FACTORISED, INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION, SURDS, 
QUADRATICS BY RULE, ETC. 


Price 3d. Separate Answers 2d, 
Just out. 


MY FIRST MENSURATION. 


By M. H. SENror. 
48 pages Frap. 8vo. With Answer, price 3d. 


GREENWELL’S NEW SCHOOL REGISTER 


OF 
Attendance and Fees, 1s. each, 
Summary to ditto, 1s. 6d, 


Printed from engraved Copper Plates. 





Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. WHITTAKER & CO, 





‘BANKRUPT STOCK.’ 
G. HK. HAWES, 


SCHOOL DESK MANUFACTURER, 


Having purchased the Entire Stock of Iron Standards 
manufactured by 


JOHN GLENDENNING, 
Late of Chalk Hill Works, trading under the name of 


COLMAN & GLENDENNING, 


IS NOW OFFERING THE CELEBRATED 


NORWICH DESKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





For particulars apply to the above, at 


CHAPHL FIBLD 


OR 


DUKE’S PALACE WORKS, 


NORWIOH. 
Maker to the Birmingham School Board. 


BURD'S PIANOS 


Mor " T FREE’ OF 
— i sf y 
PIANOS EXCHANCCO Mime ae saad) ff, CL & | 


42 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON W.C 











SONGS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, By 


RicHarD Tissincton. Complete Edition, 48 
Songs, Words, and Music, cloth, gilt lettered, post 
free, 1s; 6d. 

These Songs have been introduced in the majority of Schools, 
and have achieved an unprecedented popularity. They are not 
merely School Songs, but Standard Songs for all times. 

Levflets for Class purposes and Entertainments, Books of 
Words, etc., on specially Low Terms. 


BOB-0’-LINK BALLADS. Humorous 


Poems. By RicHarp TissINcTon. Post free, 1s. 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS. India Rubber 
Stamps for School purposes. 

Multiplication Tables, complete, 3s. ; Sing'e Tables, §d. each. 
Weights and Measures, complete, 38.; Single Tables, 5d. each. 
Pence Table, 9d., Shilling ditto, 64. Pads, from 2d., Ink, from 
3d. Music Staves, Maps, etc. Special Name and Address 
Stamps supplied to Teachers at low wholesale prices. Priced 
Specimens free. 


London; BANKS & ASHWELL, 10, Wells St., Oxford St., W. 
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English Grammar. Notabilia of English History, 


BY F. A. WHITE. 





AND 
“Mr. White's English Grammar is a very satisfactory 


Notabilia of Geography. 


parts—Introduction, Accidence, and Syntax... .. We Walter Blanchard, A.C.P., 


can recommend it as a useful book.’—School Guardian. 





Principal of the Collegiate School, Yealand, 
LONDON : near Carnforth. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 





ADOPTED LY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. With reference to one of these books, the Head 


. a Master of a Grammar School writes :— 
New Edition, in Cloth Cases. 


HUGHES'S EASY PROBLEMS FOR ‘I can safely say more can be learnt from it in a 


quarter of an hour than in two hours from any other 
YOUNG THINKERS. history that has come under my observation.’ 


In seven packets for the seven Standards. Price 15. per packet. 


- Another Head Teacher writes :— 
The Head Mazter of Ashbury School writes:—‘The Problems are 


admirable” ; "A ‘You have conferred an inestimable boon on all 
heard them highly re att iio. by the compilation of your admirable Voéa- 
— ——— bilia.’ 





HUGHES'S GOVERNMENT INSPECTION SUMS, -- - 


— wha a . el “r packet. . » . ° 
In seven packets for the seven Standards. Price 1s. per packet On application being made direct to the Author, 


Fifty different Cards and two sets of Answers in each packet. a specimen copy of either work would be forwarded 
The colour of the Card varies in each Standard. for eight stamps. 

Each packet is enclosed in a stout cloth case. 

As many Inspectors give sums in MS., a fair proportion of 


these Cards are in script characters. : | | THOMAS MU RBY, 
Lonpon : JOSEPH HUGHES, PILcriM STREET, 
| 32, BOUVERIE STREET, E.c. 








LupGATE HIL., E.C. 





WORKS BY 


ROBERT JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


For the use of Civil Service Candidates and Tutors. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC, ; DIGESTING RETURNS INTO SUM- 


including Papers for Test Examinations. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. MARIES. Second Edition (1883). 1s. 3d. 
KEY, 4s. aon 
. CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE, containing full 
CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, or separate Particulars of every Government Office. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ADDITION, similar to Tots given at Examinations. COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY (of the 
ng Hee o, World), containing the Latest Statistical and Political Infor- 
THE CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING- mation. Crown 5vo, 5s. 

BOOK, containing all Words likely to be Misspelled; wih | COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

Exercises, Fcap, 8vo, 1s, 3d. BRITISH ISLES, including Specimens of Examination 
CIVIL SERVICE SPECIMENS of COPY- | Pers Crown Bvo, 1s, Od. 

ING MANUSCRIPTS, Facsimiles of MSS. Papers. | COMPETITIVE ELEMENTARY GEO- 

Folio, 2s. 6d. GRAPHY, a Concise Geographical Summary for Beginners 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND EsSay- | "SP 8 8: 3% 

WRITING ; with specimens of Successful Essays. Crown | GUIDE FOR CUSTOMS CANDIDATES, 


8vo, 3s. 6d. with Specimens of Examination Papers, etc. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS; including In-| GUIDE FOR EXCISE CANDIDATES, 
— and Digesting Returns into Summaries. Crown 8vo, with Collateral Information for Competitors, etc. Feap. 
38. Od, 8vo, Is. 6d. 








Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN &.CO., 
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Books Suitable ‘for Mivdle- Glass "Schools. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, preceded by 
full Directions for the True Stating of Dr. and Cr.—with 
the ANSWERS. 12mo, 2s. 6d. ; or, without the Answers, ls. 


HUNTER’S SELF-INSTRUCTION in BOOK- 
KEEPING: a Treatise Explaining Simply, and by 
numerous Examples, the Principles and Practice of the 
Single and Double Entry. 12mo, 2s. 


HUNTER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, including Ac- 
count-States, Partnership Accounts, Private Journal and 
Ledger, etc. 12mio, Js. 6d.—KEy, 2s. 6d. 


HUNTER’S MODERN ARITHMETIC: a Treatise 
adapted for School Work and for Private Study; con- 
taining numerous Improvements in aid of the Prepara- 
tion of Candidates for Examination. 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 5s, 


HUNTER’S NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC: 


a Treatise for Beginners, designed to promote Intelli- 
gence and Expertness in the application of the best 
Modern Methods of Calculation. 18mo, ls.—KEY, 2s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Critical and Illustrative 
Notes and other Aids for Students. By the Rev. JoHN 
HuntTER, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With a Prose 


Translation or Paraphrase, the Parsing of the more difli- 
cult Words, Specimens of Analysis, and Notes. By the 
Rev. J. HuntTmR, M.A. Books I. to V., 1s. each, 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES and LYCI- 
DAS. By the same Editor. 12mo, 1s. 


MILTON’S COMUS, L’ALLEGRO, and IL PEN- 
SEROSO; with numerous Notes on Grammar and 
Parsing. By the same Editor. 12mo, Is. 


MILTON’S ARCADES and SONNETS, with 


Notes, Critical and Illustrative, for use in Training Col- 
leges and Schools. By the same Editor. 12mo, ls. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, Annotated and 
Edited for the Use of Schools by the Rev. J. HUNTER, 


M.A. Price ONE SHILLING each Play. 
King John. King Lear. Taming of the Shrew. 
Richard II. Othello. Merry Wives of Wind- 
kichard TLI. Timon of Athens. sor. 
Henry IV. 2 Parts. | As You Like It. Love’s Labour Lost. 
Henry V. Twelfth Night. Two Gentlemen of 
Henry VI. 3 Parts. | Midsimmer Night's Verona. 
Henry VIII. Dream. Merchant of Venice. 
Julius Cesar. The Comedy of Errors. | Romeo & Juliet, 
Coriolanus. Measure for Measure Winter's Tale, 
Antony & Cleopatra. | All’s Well that Ends | Cymbeline. 
Troilus & Cressida. Well. | The Tempest, 
Hamlet. Much Adoabout Noth- 
Macbeth. ing. | 


*,* The above Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays and 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” are placed on the Requisition 
List of the London School Board, for use in the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools under the Mundella 
Code. 


LAKE’S BOOK of OBJECT LESSONS, so 
arranged that Teachers can readily select materials for 
instructive and interesting Oral Lessons on Common 
Things. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Intended chiefly for 
Students in Training Colleges and Pupil Teachers. New 
Edition, separated from the Key. By WILLIAM MOFFATT. 
12mo, ls.; or with Kry, ls. 6d. 








STUDENTS’ EDITIONS MACAU- 
LAY'S WORKS: 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


12s. 


of LORD 


2 vols. Crown 8vo., 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 1 vol 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
ISSAYS. Price Sixpence each, sewed; or ONE 


SHILLING cloth :;— 


Addison and Walpole, 
Frederick the Great. 


Pitt and Chatham, 
| Ranke and Gladstone. 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, Milton and Machiavelli, 
Hallam’s Constitutional His-| Lord Bacon, 

tory. Lord Clive, 
Warren Hastings 
Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 


The ESSAY on LORD OLIVE, Annotated by H. 


CoURTHOPE Bowen, M.A. Fcap: 8vo, with Map, 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 
the ARMADA. Feap. 8vo, Is. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, or 
2s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


MORRIS’S CLASS - BOOK HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, for the Use of Students and the Higher 
Classes of .Elementary Schools. Twenty-seventh Thou- 
sand, Maps and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 
By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform 
with “A First History of Greece,” by the same Author, 
Feap. 8vo., 28, 6d. 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 
SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ The 
Child’s First History of Rome,” by the same Author. 
Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEOGRA- 
PHY, Physical, Industrial, and Pclitical. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. With 6 Coloured Maps. Feap. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts. 
I.—EUROPE, 3s. 6d. each. 
Il.—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


LADY BRASSEY’S VOYAGE of the SUNBEAM, 
arranged as a Reading Book for Schools by the Authoress, 
With 87 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 2s, cloth; or (School- 
Prize Edition) 3s. in parchment, with gilt edges. 

BUCKTON’S HEALTH inthe HOUSE; Lectures 
on Elementary Physiology in its application to the Daily 
Wants of Man and Animals, Tenth Edition, Woodcuts 
and Diagrams, Crown 8vo., 2s, 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 
intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin 
Primer. By the Rev. EpwWARD ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 
Revised Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION 
from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Professors 
Cu, CassaL, LL,D., and TH. Karcngr, LL.B.  Feap. 
8vo, in Two Volumes or Parts, 8s, 6d.; or separately :— 

PART I. Junior Course, 3s. 6d. 

ParT II. Senior Course, 5s. 
Key to Part I., by Prof. CAssAL, price 5s. 
Teachers only on written application.) 


WORKED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS in 
PLANE GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, for the Use of 
Candidates for Examination. By F. 8. Humes, F.L.8., 
F.8.A., Marlborough Coll. With 61 Plates of Diagrams. 
Super-roy. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS on FORM, for the use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Elementary Schools. By R. P. Wrigut 
Teacher of Mathematics in Univ. Coll. School, London 
With 174 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


(Supplied to 
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MATHEMATICAL, MECHANICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 





ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6 MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 

AN DERSON’S (Sir J.) STRE NOTH OF oC 3s, 6d. MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIO, 3s. 6d.—KeEy, 3s. 6d 
ARMSTRONG'S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BALL'S ASTRONOMY, 6s. PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 

BARRY'’S RAILWAY APPLI ANOES, 3s. 6d. eee STUDY OF ROCKS, or TEXT-BOOK of PETROLOGY 
BAUERMAN’S SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY, . 6d. 

BAUERMAN’S DESCRIPTIVE MINE RALOGY, . the press, SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 

BLOXAM & HUNTINGTON'S METALS, THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL T BOTANY, price 6s, 
GLAZEBROOK’S PHYSICAL OPTICS, és. THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 4s, 6d. THORPE & MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 

GORE'S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. TILDEN’S CHEMIO a nal 3s. 6d. 

GRLFFIN'’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d.—Nores, 3s. 6d, UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS. 


Experimental and applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 


Translated and edited from Ganot's Hléments de Physique, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Science 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates and 844 Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo, price 15s, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL 
READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


Translated and edited from Ganot’s Cours Elémentaire de Physique, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of Experimenta 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Fourth Edition; with 2 Coloured Plates and 471 Woodcuts. ” Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 





BY BISHOP COLENSO. 


COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed for ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of SCHOOLS ; to 
the Use of Schools. Parr I. containing the Simpler Parts of the | which is added a Chapter on Decimal ag By J. W. CoLENso, 


Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the D.D., Bishop of Natal. Revised Edition, Notes and Examina- 


attainment of an or wed B.A. degree. New Edition. 12mo. | tion papers. 12mo, 4s. 6d. —KeEy, 5s. 
price 4s, 6d.—Kry, 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on COLENSO'S ALGE- | COLENSO'S et aa ae 
_, ae I. es - gra —— Exercises, Problems, ete, By the | ANSWERS, price Is. 6d. cloth. 
ev. d. HUNTER, 1l2mo, 2s, 6d. ! ; 
COLENSO'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, designed for | COLENSO'S ARITHMETIC for National, Adult, and 
the Use of Schools. Parr If, adapted to suit the wants of more 1 


advanced Students ; containing the higher parts of the subject, with I, Text-Book, price 61, II. Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 
Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo, 6s.—KeEy, 5s. | Price 4d. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and am. Examples, Part IT. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
EQUATION PAPERS, from Pants I. and Il, of the Algebra; with IV. Examples, ParrIll. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimais, etc,, price 4d, 
the Answers, 12mo, 2s, 6d, V. Answers to the Examples, with SotuTions of difficult QuESTIONS, 








PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary Introduction to their Study, illustrated by 8 numerous Examples. By the 
Rev. J. F. Twispen, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS, By the Rev. J. F. TwispDEN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, revised ; with 154 Diagrams. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, introductory to the Study ‘of Physical Science. Designed for the use 


of Schools, and of Candidates for the London Matric’ vulation, and other Examinations; with numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts. By P. 
Maanus, B.Sc., B.A, Eighth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WORKED EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in PLANE GEOMETRICAL DRAWING for the use of Candidates for 
the R.M. Academy, Woolwich, the R.M. Onllege, Sandhurst, the University Local Examinations, etc. By F. E. Huime, F.8.A., Art-Master 
Marlborough College. With 61 Plates of Diagrams, Super ‘royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION: followed by a Treatise on Levelling, a Builder’s Dic- 


tionary “ the Terms used in Architecture, and Questions for Examination. Re-edited and improved by the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A. 12mo. 3s, 6d 
Kry, 


WINTER'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING ; including Practical Plane Geometry, the Construction of 
Seales, the Use of the Sector, the Marquois Scales and the Protractor. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Part I. 3s. 6d. Part IL 6s. 6d. 


LESSONS on FORM, for the use of Teachers and Pupils in Elementary Schools, By R. P. Wricut, Teacher of 
Mathematics in University College School, London. With 174 Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Works by John Hullah, LL.D. 


HULLAH’S METHOD OF TEACHING 

SINGING; originally published as Time and Tune 

in the Elementary School. By JoHN HuLtwan, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. A New Work, Theoretical 

and Practical, embodying the results of many years’ ex 

| owner ; among these are the continued use of the Fixed or 

mmoveable Do, but with the Sol-fa syllables i» flected on a 
method based on the natural succession of vowel sounds. 


EXERCISES AND FIGURES IN HULLAH’S 
METHOD of TEACHING SINGING. By Joun: Huttan, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 2d. limp cloth ; or in Two Parts, 
price 6d. enth sewed, or 8d. each limp cloth. 


LARGE SHEETS, Containing the Exercises and 
Figures in Hullah’s Method, in parcels of 8, price 6s. each. 


The CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syl- 
lables used in Hullah’s Method, on a Large Sheet, price 1s. 6d. 


The same on a Card, price ONE Penny. 





WILHEM’S METHOD of TEACHING SING- 
ING, adapted for English Use; first published in 1840, and 
revised and reconstructed in 1849, under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 


THE MANUAL, for the Use of Teachers and Pupils. 


Parts I, and II. price 2s. 6d. each, or, together, in cloth, ss. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES, contained in Parts I, 
and II. of the above. Books I. and II. price 8d. éach. For the use 
of Pupils only. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures only in 


Part I. of theabove. Nos. I to 8, ina parcel, price 6s. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises only in 


Part I. of the above. Nos. 9 to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Sheets 
each, price 6s. per Parcel. : 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures only in 


Part II, of the above. Nos. 41 to 52, in a parcel, price gs. 





RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Royal 


8vo, price 3s. 
NOTATION. Brief Directions concerning the Choice 


and Adjustment and Formation by Hand of the Characters 
constituting the Musical Alphabet. Price 6d. 


A SHORT TREATISE on the STAVE. Price 2s. 





A GRAMMAR. OF MUSICAL HARMONY. 


Royal 8vo, price 3s.; or in Two Parts, price Is. 6d. each. 
EXERCISES to the Above, ts. 


A GRAMMAR OF COUNTERPOINT. Part I 
Price 2s. 6d, 


HYMNS for the YOUNG. Set to Music. Royal 
8vo, price 8d. : 
SCHOOL SONGS for Two or Three Voices. Two 


Books, price 6d. each. 


INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price SIXPENCE. 





LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN 
MUSIC, delivered at the Royal Institution. Third Edition. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the TRANSITION PERIOD of 
MUSICAL HISTORY, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





London, LONGMANS and CO. 


T 





Griffith & Farran’s EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffith & Farran’s Poetical Readers 
for the Standards—lIllustrated. 


For Recitation. 


‘POETRY FOR THE YOUNG,’ the most Cunpiete Collection of High- 

Class Poetry in the English Language, has met with so favourable a recep- 

tion that we have brought it out in a form and at a price which will place it 

within the reach of EVERY CHILD IN EVERY SCHOOL. 

The Choicest Poems in the Collection have selected for Separate 
Books FOR THE SEPARATE STANDARDS, and the utmost pains have been 
taken to make the print, paper, and Log by perfect as possible. 

he prices and sizes of the books are as follows :— 

Book I., for Standard I., 16 pp., 1d, | Book,IV.,for Standard IV.,48 pp., 3d, 
» II, ” IL.,32pp.2d.} 5 Vey 9 V., 48 pp., 3d, 
», LI. . III., 32 pp., 2d.| 4, VL, »» VI.& VIL. ,64 pp., 4d, 
In order to economise space, the fe.rés only of the ms have been given ; 

but the Teacher who possesses the complete work, either in one volume or in 

the four parts, will find everything explained that can possibly need 











explanation. ; bi 
Poetry for the Young. A Graduated Collection, in Four Parts. 
oe ee 128 pp. ...... Qd. | Part III. ...... 194 PP. eesess ls. 
» Fh, cocseces 176 pp. «+s... 1s, ” © sevcce 166 PP. .. ++. . 
Part I. is recommended for the Lower Standards ; Part II., for the 


Higher; Part IIl.,asa pots Book (under the New Code) for Standards 
V., VI., and VII.; and Parts III. and IV. (which can be procured in one 
volume), as Class Books of Poetry for Candidates and Pupil-Teachers. 


GEORGE DARNELL’S COPY-BOOKS. 


A Suort anp Certain Roap to a Goop HANDWRITING. 

DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 16 Nos, 6d, 
each. The first ten of which have cn every alternate line appropriate 
and carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated the ining bers having Black Head-lines 
for imitation only, THE WHOLE GRADUALLY ADVANCING FROM A SIMPLE 
STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. ae 

DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS, 24 Nos., 3d. each. 
Or superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. On the same plan. 

DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS, 16 Nos, 2d, 
each. Onthe same plan. N.3,—Contents same as Post Copy-Books, 











CAYZER’S ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRAICAL TESTS. 


CAYZER, T. 8. ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL 
TESTS, or THE EXAMINER'S ASSISTANT, Specially adapted, 
by a novel arrangement of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but 
also suited for general use in Schools. Eleventh Thousand, with a 
complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Cloth, 15. 6d. 

All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Forty Heads, and on 
opening at aay one of the Examination Papers, a complete set of 
appears, carefully graduated. : 5 aad nevis 
KEY WITH SOLUTIONS OF ALL THE EXAMPLES 

IN THE ONE TROUSAED - geen marc cna TESTS. 4s. 6d, 

Tue Answers only, price 1s. 6d. cloth. ae 

ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS ; on the same 
plan. Third Edition. 8vo. Cloth, as, 6d. 

ANSWERS TO THE ALGEBRAICAL TxsTs, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


BY J. R. BLAKISTON, : 
Accepted by the School Boards for Birmingham, Derby, Leeds, Leicester, 





etc. 
Boox I., ror STANDARD I, 


EARLY GLIMPSES. 96 pages, 22 Illus., 6d. 


ook II., ror Stanparp II. 
GLIMPSES OF THE GLOBE, 40 a 156 pages, Is, 
Book IIL, ror Sranparp III, 
GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND. 40 Chapters. 
Boox IV., ror STANDARD IV. : 
GLIMPSES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Book V., ror Stanparvs V,—VII. 
GLIMPSES OF THE EARTH. 320 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
f the above sent Post Free to Teachers on 
Ga Srecinnn Corns ony oe ore ee 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Class-Teaching in Elementary Schools. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEEDLEWORK 
MANUALS AND WALL SHEETS FOR DEMON- 
STRATION Show how to Teach every Stitch required by 
the New Code. Lists on application. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corer, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


156 pages, Is, 
Is, 6d. 
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Price 1d.; Post Free, 15d. 


No. 1 


of the New Series of ‘The Governess’ is now ready. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE GIVEN AT ONCE TO NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 


With a view to put this Journal within the rea ch of 


EVERY 


SCHOOLMISTRESS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Mr. Hughes has the pleasure tc announce that the price has been reduced to ONE PENNY, and that 
in future ‘ THE GOVERNESS’ will be Published WEEKLY. 





{<3 Oi 


Prospectus of the New and Enlarged Series of ‘The Governess.’ 


1. HOW I EXAMINE INFANTS AND 


45 under the Munde y an Inspector. 


2. HOW TO TEACH CUTTING-OUT. With 
Ull-page Diagrams. By K. G. JONES, of the London 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework. 


3. THE WORKING OF SCHEDULE III. 
NEW CODE) IN a GInDS SCHOOL. By Miss 
Davies, Head Mistress of the Tennyson Road Girls’ 
Board School, Lambeth. 


. THE KINDER-GARTEN. By Emity 
NHIRREFF, President of the Frobel Society. 


. a NEW TALE, By a Popular Author. 
. GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIP WORK. 








. HOW MY INFANT SCHOOL IS CON. 


DUCTED. By the Mistress of one of the best Schools 
in the Country. 


. HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
9. CHEAP DAINTY DISHES, AND HOW 


TO COOK THEM. 


- ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 
ee VIARD-LOUIS. 


CERTIFICATE WORK FOR FEMALE 


d (both First and Seconc ear). e 
Literature “prescribed for both years—viz., Words- 
worth’s ‘ Brothers’ and Shakspere's “ Coriolanus’— 
will be fully and carefully annotated, 








By Madame Jenny 








12. MENTAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS 


AND INFANTS. 
13. DRILL FOR GIRLS AND INFANTS. 
14. OUR WEEKLY INSPECTION, Under 


this heading (uestions in various subjects, of special 
interest to Schoolmistresses, actually set to Girls and 
Infants, will be given, together with short Model 
Answers. 


- OBJECT LESSONS FOR INFANTS, 


y JAMES B AILEY, aster of the Southiands 
Training College for Schoolmistresses. 


- NOTES OF LESSONS FOR GIRLS, By 


. WiGLE\, Lecturer on Metbod at the Cheltenham 
Training College for Schoolmistresses. 


- FRENCH LESSONS FOR _ PUPIL 
SV 
. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EXAMI- 


5. Hints on books prescri el Answers 
to teenie Questions, etc., etc. 


- MODEL ANSWERS TO FEMALE CER- 


CA QUESTIONS. irst and Second Years. 


- SHORT STORIES, FASHIONS, MUSIC. 
- PRIVATE HELP COLUMN. 
a ee 


ence. 








Correspon- 


22. REVIEWS, ENGAGEMENTS, etc.. and 
23. EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 





Subscribers to ‘The Governess’ may be assured that they will be kept well informed of the doings of the 
NATIONAL UNION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, 


as this section of the Journal has been entrusted to Mrs. Heller; and all changes in the Code will be promptly announced and 


fully explained. 


In addition to this, the latest news bearing 0 on the Higher Education of Women will be published. 


Terms of Subscription—Three Months, 1s. 7id.; Six Months, 8s. 3d.; One Year, 63. 6d. 


These terms include double numbe 


P.O.0.'s to be made payable to Joseph Hughes, at the Chief Office. 


ef 





JOSEPH HUGHES, EpucationaL PuBLIsHER, Piterim Srreet, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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HEALTH AT § 


CHOOL’ will be ready on March Sth. Price 1s, 
Nacal poiedtos to Poatiiire an sescten or 64. au ccumepe. 
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A he. Y EDUCATIONAL ¥OURNAL 
Epitep By JOSEPH HUGHES 








«Knowledge is proud that be has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’—Cowrzr. 
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wa ae pens See ae Reve to 
Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 


{LONDON AND AY-ESBURY. | 


the Text, with full Annotations, &c., of 
ito iv., Stauzas 1—48, and 140—end, 
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ROYAL GEOGI ina ; 
READER | 


CONTAINING READING LESSONS ON 


ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND ) OCHANTA.. 


Splendidly Illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, price 18. 60, 











The above-named book with the Volume, ‘EUROPE,’ form a Complete Descriptive 
and Pictorial Geography of the WO: is Volume will be found to be the most attractive and instructive 
ae of the kind wt 
FIRST READER, for Standard II. Contain Lessons on Elementary 

phy, Sixty-nine Illustra’ tard TIE. Small i a 

SECOND ER, for Bt E sconimnne i Bee i ‘Reading  Tessons on England 
and Wales. Numerous Maps and 

THIRD READER, for for Reading Lessons = the he British 
ofa maabae ar cau v. Sects Bs 

FOUR ER, for penny th V..Con sading Lessons 03 on the Oo Countries 
and Peoples of Europe. With cloth, price Is. 3d. 

HOME LESSON POOLS ocRhaDRes, Eon aod ination Sa ‘Exercises and Maps. Wo.1, 1d. No.2, 1d. No. 3, thd. No. 4, 2d 

*.* A Prospectus of the ROY. SOROOL be forwarded 

“free lication. The 

pings Seste e Mere eee ee ee 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 AND 36, PATernoster Row, oo —— PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH ; AND New York. 


~ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. 


Just Published, price 6d, each. 


SCIENCE LADDERS; 


A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY BOOKS, ON 


NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND) PRIVATE TEACHING. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. ‘. 


By N. D’ANVERS, 
Author of ‘ Haroge of Meath: AGie Daneatey,: ae Hues of South Abie Deore 











ALREADY PU 


VEGETABLE LIFE. FORMS OF TAND AND WATER. . 
LOWEST FORMS OF WATER ANIMALS, 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


*Clearly and ih with the aid of suitable illustrations, ‘ ‘Science Laddeft” are talwirably 
adapted for class books in elementary schools.'—AMorning Post. 





LONDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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No. 1 (the March No) of ‘THE SCHOLAR’ is HOw rea 





UCATIONAL PAPER 
Conducted by JOSEPH HUGHES. 





me Ue 






FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 





Price 4d. 


18 Gopies sent post free for 73d. 


Mr. Hughes has the pleasure to announce that several Inspectors have already signified their willingness to 
- ‘ pee ‘THE SCHOLAR’ as a Reading Book for the upper. Standards 








CONTENTS 


Je awe. ee 


, 











1. STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
No. 1, The Fight at Senlac. By the Rev. Sir Grorce W. Cox, 
-Bart., M.A. With a beautiful original illustration by Gunston. 





2. GEMS FROM THE POETS. 

Under this general heading it-is proposed to give a/ /east 100 
lines of Shakspere, Milton, or other standard poets, 

No 1. contains— 

a) Portrait and Life of coe, 2 og 

6) Selections from *As You Like It’ and ‘Julius Ceesar.’ 

¢) Selections from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

i tl isfy the i of 

a, aT two Sections will exactly satisfy requirements 





8. UP OUR RIVERS. an — 
. m Wi " i 
BT eerie 





— 


4. TWO FREEHAND DRAWING COPIES. 





5. ARITHMETIC for Standards 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
By W. Spencer, Author of ‘ How I teach Arithmetic,’ 


In exch of these Standards a very carefully graduated course 
of Arithmetic will be given. Also, as many teachers complain 





that none of the Test Cards in the market contain examples as 
‘stiff’ as those proposed in certa'n districts, an Advanced Ex- 
amination for each of these Standards will be set every month, 


The answers to the Arithmetic and Algebra will be published in 7/e 
Practical Teacher. 


6. TWO SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. 
(a) Algebra. By W. H, Harvey, B.A. (London), 
(6) Domestic Economy. By Mrs.. Wicury, Author of the 

* Marshfield Maidens,’ ‘Our Home Work,’ etc. 


The first stage of each of the above subj :cts will be completed 
within the year. 


7. SCHOOL SONG (both Notations). 
No. 1. ‘Come, Gentle Spring.’ : 

The same song which appears in Zhe Practical Teacher 
will be published in Tue SCHOLAR. These songs will not, 
therefore, be issued separately at a halfpenny each as hitherto, 











8. DICTIONARY, No, 1,—Containing list of difficult 
words, meanings, explanations of allusions, full notes to the 
Poetry, etc., to be found in the other pages of the paper. 


9. ‘THE SCHOLAR’S’ STANDARD MONEY 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


No, 1, Seven Guineas for Writing Competition, viz., Half- 
a-Guinea to each boy and girl in Standards 1 to 7. 








PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Tue plan of this magazine was sketched many years ago when I was engaged in teaching. Iudeed it was, in part, submitted to 
my publishers, who averred it could not be issued at the price. My aim is not only to lighten the teacher’s work, but to put within 
the reach of the poorest child in the country instruction and. recreation by men and women of proved abi ity, 
per month a boy or girl will now be able to buy an interesting, beautifully illustrate] (and what is of far greater importance), 
RELIABLE Historical Story Book, Poetical Reading Book, Geography, Song Book, Arithmetic, Algebra, Domestic Economy, 
Spelling Book, and Drawing Book—a fact which is, I believe, unprecedented in the annals of journalism. Only a large circu- 
lation can render the speculation remunerative.. In launching this venture, I am sure that any merit it may possess, will be speedily 
recognised by the many thousands of teachers who have, in all parts of the world, received so cordially the little works which from 


. time to time I have sent forth. - 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, February v6th, 1882. 


For one halfpenny 


JOSEPH HUGHES. 





Lonpon ; JOSEPH HUGHES, Pitcrim Street, Lupcate Hut, E.C, 
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Now Ready. Poles 1s. 8d, 


GEOGRAPHY ~ READER. 


Part 1V., for STARDAKD Vv. ; 


HUROFY Be. 
Illustrated. Cloth boards, 





GEOGRAPHY | 


HOME LESSON -: BOOKS. | 
For ano wy the Matioenl Gesisty'e” Geography Reading. 
Panrz I, for STAMDaRD II. Price 18,44, per dozens 


N.B:— Others in preparation. 


————————— 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


HOME LESSON ; BOOKS, 
For use with the National: Society's * Baglh History Reading 


go a8. ie . Pee ges 
V.and VI. ,, 


” I . ” 


EE ee 


THE 


YOUNG STUDENTS ENGLISH | 
HISTORY READING BOOK. © 


lish Hist 


Being the Advanced Part of the * 
Books,’ and tures’ 


of a series of ‘ 


important facts of an, Rinne eee See ee } 


READING BOOKS ON THRIFT, 


Adapted to the requirements of the New Code, and intended 
for use in the Upper Classes of Elementary and Higher ‘Schools. 


1. pe Song ECONOMY READING BOOK.” = 
ries of Easy and Attractive Readings on 
imees By the Rev. W. L. Buacktry. Price as. 


2. 1 bee oe ECONOMY READING BOOK. 


cere 


on the more 
ae 
ice 2s, 


Popular, Suljects of 
jects 
Toute PALGRAVE, Esq. Pri 





THE 


PUPIL TEAQHER’S COURSE OF 


MATHEMATICS, 


By a late Fellow and Senior Mathematical Lectuyer; Examiner 
for the Oxford and Combridge Bo Board, the Cambridge _ 


i No 


Patt L, EUCLID. © Books I. and Il. 
Examples, and Explanations. Price & 


Part Il, ALGEBRA, Price ts, 6d. 





Reading | 
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only to instruct the mind but to improve 
the judgment and develop the moral 
sense. A faithful record of what has 
been done by Englishmen for England 
is full of the best lessons for English 
boys and girls. There is much not 
only to admire and love but also to 
suggest noble thoughts and stimulate 
to noble actions—much to remind us 
that 

*“ Not once or twice, in our rough island-story, 

The path of honour was the way to glory.” 

In this Series of Historical Readers, 
the aim has been to present clearly 
and acturately all that children can 
well understand of the «vents which 
led to‘ the founding and making of 
our nation, tracing step by step its 
progress onward to its present proud 
position—the first among the nations 
of the world. 

Everything that could in any way 
enhance the educative value of these Readers has been most carefully 
attended to. The text throughout is characterised by originality, fresh- 
ness, and simplicity, The notes are clear and concise, and are designed 
not only for the scholar but also for the younger teachers—showing them 
the line of thought which they should follow in their oral lessons. The 
illustrations are wnusually numerous, attractive, and useful, and include 
an entirely new series of vignettes of sovereigns and other prominent 
persons. The mape have been specially drawn for the series ; while the 
paper, printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. 
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-HILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


HERE can be but one opinion as 
to the importance of using only 
thoroughly good Readers in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Hence the ut- 
most care should be exercised in 
choosing books for permanent use. 
The text, notes, illustrations, and 
maps (and the minor but still 
important points of type, paper, 
printing, and binding) should be 
critically examined. 

The Publishers of the present 
Series of Historical Readers con- 
fidently invite inspection and com- 
parison. The Books have been 
expressly written to meet the exact 

requirements of the Code; they are carefully edited, fully annotated, 
beautifully illustrated, clearly printed, and strongly bound, 

The Publishers have spared no effort or expense in the production of 
the Series, and the Books are acknowledged to be the most interesting 
and attractive Readers ever published. 
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SranparpD III, Srorres rrom Enciisn History. 128 pages: 38 short 
lessons, with numerous explanatory notes : 62 beautiful pictures and 
a map of England and Wales, containing every name mentioned in 
the text. Price od. 

Sranparp IV. Earty Enotanp, to 1154. 192 pages: 54 interesting 
lessons, with useful notes; 94 attractive pictures: 6 finely-engraved 
maps. Price Is. 

Stanparp V. Mippie ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. . In the press. 

StanparD VI. Mopern EnGLann, from 1603 to 1883, . Jn the press. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Pvpitsuers, 32 Freer Street, Lonvon ; Caxton Buripines, anp 49 & 51 Sourn CastLe Srreet, Liverroon. 
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Standard Books for Pupil Teachers and Students. 





OCLASS-BOOK OF MODEBN GEOGRAPHY. With 
Examination Questions. By WILLIAM Huoues, F.R.G.S., Late. 
Professor of G phy in King’s College, London. New edition, 
revised and pm ons” | By f FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Geography of the Oceans,’ etc, Crown 8vo, 
80 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘There is no reason why the work before us should not take the 
slace among the first, if not of itself the first, of geographical class- 
ks.'—Practical Teacher. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, abridged from the larger class-book, and desi 
for the use of less advanced pupils. New and revised edition. 


F . Bvo, ts. 6d. 

"" “This little work is acknowledged to be the best arranged and 

most useful Elementary Geography published. 

BOG HY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES AND 
FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. B f. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A,, 
F.R.G.S., Princi of Whitelande raining College. New and 
revised edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE OCEANS —Physical, Historical, 
and Descriptive, with Maps and Charts. y J. FRANCON 
Writtams, F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS. New and 
revised edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, ts. : 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES. New wi 
revised edition, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 





PHILIPS COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 60 Maps (42 
Modern and 18 Ancient). Edited by W. Hucues, F.R-G.S. 
With Index, New edition, revised and enlarged. Imperial 8vo, 
strongly half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

PHILIPS SELECT SCHOOL ATLAS, noes § 36 
authentic Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. Exlited 
by W. Hucues, F.R.G.S. With Index. Mew edition, revised 
and enlarged, Imperial 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, §s, 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS FOR BEGIN containing $2 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. New and improved 
edition, with a valuable Consulting Index, on anew plan. Edited 

W. Hucues, F.R.GS. Cobia 4to; strongly bound in 
oth, 2s. 6d, 

PHILIPS ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. A Series of 23 
Maps, with Notes, by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

PHILIPS’ SERIES OF MAP-DRAWING BOOKS. 
Imperial 4to Series—13 in. by 11 in. Price 6d. each. Crown 4to 
Series—10.in. by 8 in. Price 3d, each. 

@@” These ‘ Map-Drawing Books’ are unique both in plan and 
object, and hes indiapsmasile to Pupil-T and Students, 

; Specimen Book Post-free on application. 
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